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POPULAR AMERICAN PLANT-NAMES. 


TueE following list of names of common wild and cultivated plants 
has been prepared in the hope that it may suggest to folk-lorists who 
have some acquaintance with botany the importance of recording 
and communicating such names as may come to their knowledge. 
This work has been very thoroughly done in Great Britain ; it is 
time that something like it should be attempted for our own flora. 

In some cases, when I have taken the name from some one’s de- 
scription, there has been uncertainty as to the species, although 
there was no doubt about the genus; so that, in a few instances, I 
have only been able to give the latter. 

It is interesting to notice the part certain nouns, used as adjec- 
tives or in composition, play in popular plant-names. Horse, cow, 
and du// have been generally used to designate unusually large and 
luxuriantly growing species, as the bull-thistle or horse-mint, or they 
are applied to coarse, common plants, as the horse-radish, the cow- 
lily. Dog, pig, or sow generally seems to carry the idea of common- 
ness, as dog-fennel, pig-weed, sow-thistle. Goose and toad are less 
frequently used in much the same sense, ¢. g. goose-grass, toad-flax. 
The word /ndian we find in constant use to distinguish wild species 
from those tame or more familiar ones which they somewhat closely 
resemble. JMollugo verticillata is thus called Indian chickweed, to 
distinguish it from the omnipresent common chickweed, Ste/laria 
media, which is naturalized from Europe. Not infrequently the 
“Indian” namesake of some well-known plant may be used as at 
least a nominal substitute for the latter, ¢. g. Indian tobacco, Anten- 
naria plantaginifolia, is chewed by children. Now and then, hints 
and traditions of the use of certain plants in the rude medical prac- 
tice of our Indians may have resulted in fastening the name Indian 
to that of these plants, and it is evident enough that the Indian rice, 
Zizania aquatica, owes the first part of its popular name to the great 
importance which some tribes attached to it as an article of food. 
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The word snake plays an interesting part, too, in our popular bo- 
tanical vocabulary. In general, “snake” indicates a plant supposed 
to be poisonous, or one which exerts a malign influence, yet some- 
times it is applied to a plant that is thought to act as an antidote to 
the venom of snakes. A botanist from St. Stephen, N. B., writes : 
“ Almost any unfamiliar berry is or may be snake-berry, and all 
snake-berries are poisonous ; so a boy dares not eat a berry till some 
one tells him that it is good. Hence, though no two agree as touch- 
ing the identity of the snake-berry, the name is very common.” I 
find, too, curiously enough, that “snake” is sometimes used by a 
people no less widely removed from us than the Japanese to desig- 
nate fruit unfit to be eaten by man. For instance, a beautiful large 
red fruit much resembling the strawberry, but whose flavor is per- 
fectly insipid, is popularly called snake-berry, signifying that it is 
only fit food for snakes. Our popular name of Devil's apron for 
the familiar kelp, Laminaria longicruris, doubtless arises from the 
giant size of some of these plants, and I am told that in Japan this 
prefix sometimes designates an unusually large species. For in- 
stance, a monstrous thistle is called devil-thistle. Also a large vari- 
ety of the particular rhomboidal-shaped Chinese nuts called hishi 
are popularly known in Japan as devil-hishi. However, with the 
Japanese as with us, devi/ may mean “ armed,” or uncanny in appear- 
ance, as the “devil-lotus,” one with very prickly leaves. Our well- 
known prickly pear, Opuntia Rafinesgii or O. vulgaris, when culti- 
vated in northern Ohio, is somewhat generally known as devil’s 
tongue, which must seem a most fitting name to any one who has 
imprudently filled the tips of his fingers with the insinuating barbed 
bristles. 

As a rule, I have here entered only such popular names of wild 
plants as are not recorded in the new edition of Gray’s Manual. 
Wood's Botany contains some of those that I have collected from 
various parts of the country, but such as I have here retained as are 
found in either of these floras are given for the sake of designating 
special localities for such names, or because of some note that 
seemed worth appending. 

In those instances in which I have given as locality only the name 
of the State, it is either because the name is known to be in use in 
various parts of the State, or because my informant could not give 
the county or town. Some names given are such as were certainly 
current a good many years ago in the localities cited, but have not 
been verified as still existent there. It would often have been very 
difficult to make inquiries about the present currency of these names ; 
hence they have been allowed to stand as probably still in use. 
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RANUNCULACEX, 


Clematis Virginiana, traveller's joy ; wild hops. N. H. 
devil’s darning needle. So. Vt. 
Anemone nemorosa, wild cucumber. N. H. 
Mayflower. Boston. 
Hepatica triloba, mouse-ears. Mason, N. H. 
Mayflower. Hemmingford, P. Q. 
Anemonella thalictroides, wind-flower. Mansfield, O. 
Thalictrum polygamum, rattlesnake-bite. N. H. 
muskrat-weed ; musquash weed. South- 
bridge, Mass. 
Thalictrum dioicum, shining grass.1_ Weathersfield, Vt. 
Ranunculus (double garden buttercups), golden daisies. Richland 
Co., O. 
Ranunculus aquatilis, var. trichophyllus, moss (gives name to “Moss 
Creek,” Carroll Co., Mo.). 
Caltha palustris, May-blobs. Salem, Mass. 
coltsfoot. Stratham, N. H. 
Coptis trifolia, yellow-root. N. H. 
Nigella Damascena, \ove-in-a-mist; lady-inthe-green. N. E. and 
Westward. 
lady-in-a-chaise. N. H. 
devil-in-a-bush. Northern Ohio. 
St. Catherine’s flower. (Locality ?) 
ragged lady. Wisconsin. 
Aquilegia Canadensis, honeysuckle. N. E.; Peoria, IIL 
rock-lily. Mason, N. H. 
cluckies. Annapolis Co., N. S. 
meeting-houses. New England. 
Aconitum Napellus, Venus’ chariot.2_ Brookline, Mass. 
Act@é spicata, var. rubra, snake-berry. Belleisle, N. B. 


NYMPHZACEZ. 


Nelumbium luteum, chinquapins. Carroll Co., Mo. 
Nuphar advena, cow-lily. Washington Co., Me. 
dog-lily. New England. 
beaver-lily. Me. 
bull-head lily. N. H. 
ducks.* Chestertown, Md. 


1 See, also, Jmpatiens. The name is given because of the silvery appearance 
of the leaves when immersed in water. 

2 The swans are hidden in the hood. 

® Quy. docks, as in spatter-dock? ° 
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SARRACENIACE, 


Sarracenia purpurea, Adam’s cup. Dudley, Mass. 
foxglove. N. H. 
Indian pitcher. N. B. 


PAPAVERACE#., 


Eschscholtzia, California poppy. General. j 
cups-of-flame. New England. f 
Papaver (a small species), coquettes.!_ Mansfield, O. 
Argemone Mexicana, bird-in-the-bush. Arlington, Mass. | 
flowering thistle. Mansfield, O. 
Sanguinaria Canadensis, snake-bite. N. H. 


FUMARIACEZ. 


Adlumia cirrhosa, Alleghany vine. N. Ohio. 
mountain fringe. So. Vt.; E. Mass. 
fairy creeper. Fredericton, N. B. 
Dicentra spectabilis, diethra. Mass. 


CRUCIFERZ. 


Lepidium Virginicum, birds’ pepper. Nebraska. 
Capsella bursa-pastoris, pepper-plant. Allston, Mass. . 


VIOLACE. 


Viola palmata, var. cucullata, hood-leaf violet. Franklin, Mass. 
Viola (sp. unknown), rooster hoods. Buncombe Co., N. C. 
Viola sagittata, spade-leaf violet. Franklin, Mass. 
Viola Canadensis, June flower. Woodstock, N. B.; Houlton, Me. 
Viola tricolor, \ady’s delight. Mass. 

Cupid’s delight. Salem, Mass. 

Johnny-jump-up.?_ O. and III. 
Viola pedata, horseshoe violet. Concord, Mass. 

Crowfoot violet. New England. 





horse violet. New England. ' 
DROSERACEZ. :’ 
Drosera rotundifolia, eye-bright. N. H. 


CARYOPHYLLACEZ. 


Dianthus barbatus, bunch pink. Vt.; So. Ohio. 
Saponaria officinalis, old maid’s pink ; London pride. Salem, Mass. 
woods phlox. N. J. 


1 French coguelicot. 
2 In Mansfield, Ohio, this name is commonly abbreviated into Johnnies, and 
this nickname is often applied by children to the common wild blue violet. 
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Silene cucubalus, snappers. Salem, Mass. 
Silene Armeria, wax-plant. Mansfield, O. 
sweet Susan. N. H. 
none-so-pretty. Hatfield, Mass. 
pretty Nancy. Franklin Center, P. Q. 
Silene noctiflora, gentlemen's hats. Gilsum, N. H. 
Lychnis Githago, old maid’s pink. N. H. 
mullein pink. Annapolis Valley, N. S. 
Lychnis chalcedonica, sweetwilliam. Weathersfield, Vt. ; So. Ohio. 
fire-balls. Mansfield, O. 
scarlet lightning. Hemmingford, P. Q. 


PORTULACACE., 


Portulaca oleracea, pusley. U.S. 
Portulaca grandifiora, Mexican rose. Chestertown, Md. 
rose-moss. So. Nebraska. 
French pusley. So. Vt. 
Claytonia Virginica, good-morning-spring. (Locality ?) 
wild potatoes. Union Co., Pa. 
Mayflower. Hemmingford, P. Q. 


MALVACEZ., 


Abutilon Avicenna, butter-weed. Peoria, IIl. 

sheep-weed ; Mormon-weed ; velvet-weed. 

Quincy, IIl. 

button-weed. Chestertown, Md. 
Abutilon striatum, flowering maple. Mansfield, O. 
Malva rotundifolia, cheeses, or cheese-plant. U. S. 
Malva moschata, musk-plant or musk. Mansfield, O. 
Hibiscus trionum, black-eyed Susan. N. H.; N. B. 

devil’s-head-in-a-bush. N. H. 


GERANIACEZ. 


Geranium maculatum, chocolate-flower. Stratham, N. H. 
Pelargonium (common pink and white species or var.), apple gera- 
nium. Mansfield, O., and parts of Mass. 

Oxalis stricta, \adies’ sorrel. Allston, Mass. ; Stratham, N. H. 
Impatiens fulva, snap-dragon. N. H. 

snap-weed. N. B. 

kicking colt. E. Mass. 

shining grass.2_ Weathersfield, Vt. 


1 Probably a corruption for Lychnis. 
2 See note on 7halictrum dioicum. 
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balsam-weed ; slipper-weed ; lady’s ear-drop. Mans- 
field, O. 
lady’s slipper. Plattsburg, N. Y.; Mansfield, O. 
lady’s pocket. Mansfield, O. 
Impatiens balsamina, \ady’s slipper. Mansfield, O. 


ILICINEZ., 


Nemopanthes fascicularis, brick-timber ; cat-berry.1 Fortune Bay, 
Newfoundland. 
CELASTRACE2. 
Celastrus scandens, Roxbury wax-work. E. Mass. 
Jacob’s ladder. Stratham, N. H. 
Euonymus atropurpureus, Indian arrow. Salem, Ind. 
Pachystima Canbyi, rat-stripper. N. J. 


VITACEZ. 
Vitis cordifolia, chicken grapes. Chestertown, Md. 


ANACARDIACE#. 


Rhus glabra, shoe-make. Ohio and III. 

Rhus toxicodendron, black mercury. Harmony, Me. 
mercury or markry. N. H. 
mark-weed. Kennebec Co., Me. 


POLYGALACEZ. 


Polygala paucifolia, babies’ feet. N. H. 
babies’ toes. Hubbardston, Mass. 


LEGUMINOS2. 


Crotalaria (ovalis ?), rattlesnake-weed. Mansfield, O. 
Genista tinctoria, wood-wax. Essex Co., Mass.” 
Lupinus perennis, wild pea. Worcester Co., Mass. 
Lupinus villosus, monkey.faces; sun-dial.2 N. Ohio. 
Trifolium pratense, “real sweet clover.” Mass. and parts of Me. 
Amorpha canescens, shoestrings. II]. 
Apios tuberosa, traveller’s delight. New Albany, Miss. 
wild bean. N. B. 
Phaseolus multiflorus, flower bean. Mansfield, O. 


1 This, like most of the other names quoted from Newfoundland, is taken from 
Rev. A. C. Waghorne’s Wild Berries and other Edible Fruits of Newfoundland 
and Labrador. 

2 In this its principal American locality, the plant is never called wood-waxen, 
or any other name than that above given. 

® So called from the monkey-like profile of the seed. 
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Arachis hypogea, ground-nut. -Chestertown, Md. 
goobers. Southern. 
pinders. Miss. 
ground-peas. Ky. 
Schrankia uncinata, sensitive rose. West and South. 
Schrankia sp., shame-vine. N. Miss. 


ROSACEZ. 


Prunus serotina, ram-cherry.! N. E. 
Prunus Americana, wild goose plum. Chestertown, Md. 
Prunus hortulana, wild goose plum. Markets of Boston and else- 
where. 
Prunus maritima (?), mountain cherry. Chestertown, Md. 
Spirea sp., spice hard-hack. Bonny River, N. B. 
Rubus odoratus, mulberry ; Scotch caps. Hemmingford, P. Q. 
Rubus chamemorus, baked apples. New Brunswick and Grand 
Manan Id. 
bake-apple-berry. Grand Manan. 
Rubus triflorus, mulberry. Washington Co., Me. ; N. B. 
dewberry. N. B. 
plumbog. Newfoundland. 
swamp-berry. Newfoundland. 
Rosa cinnamomea, kitchen rose. Boston, Mass. 
Pyrus arbutifolia, dog-berry. N. E. 
choke-pear. Washington Co., Me. 
Pyrus Americana, witch-wood.? N. H. 
round-tree (for rowan-tree). N. B. 
dog-berry. Newfoundland. 
missey moosey. N. H. 
Cydonia Faponica, scarlet thorn. Chestertown, Md. 
flowering quince. O., and somewhat general. 
Crategus, thorn-apple. Mansfield, O. 
Amelanchier Canadensis, June berry. Various parts of N. E. and 
Central States. 
sugar plum; shad-blow. N. H. 
sugar pear. Washington Co., Me. 
juice-pear or juicy pear. Provincetown, 
Mass. a, 
May-pear® N. B. Bern, = 


1 From its use in flavoring “cherry rum.” In the W. and S. whiskey is used 
with these cherries to make “ cherry bounce.” 

2 If carried, supposed to keep off witches. 

® From time of blooming. 
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SAXIFRAGACEZ. 


Saxifraga Virginiensis, Mayflower. Allston, Mass. 
Ribes prostratum, skunk currant.1_ Washington Co., Me. 
Rives aureum, flowering currant. General. 

clove currant. Cambridge, Mass. 


CRASSULACEZ, 


Sedum acre, love entangled. N. Ohio. 
Sedum (pulchellum ?), flowering moss. Mansfield, O. 
Sedum Telephium, witches’ money-bags. W. Mass. 
evergreen. Chestertown, Md. 
everlasting. Hemmingford, P. Q. 
Aaron’s rod. New Hampshire. 
frog’s mouth ; frog’s bladder. N. Y. 
pudding-bag plant. Mass. 
leeks. Stowe, Vt. 
frog-plant.2 N. H. 
frogs’ throats. Bedford, Mass. 
Sempervivum tectorum, hen and chickens. N. Ohio. 
Bryophyllum calycinum, \ife-plant. Cambridge, Mass. 


ONAGRACE. 
CGnothera fruticosa, scabbish. N. H. 


CUCURBITACEZ. 


Lagenaria sp., mock orange. N. Ohio; Central II. 
Echinocystis lobata, wild cucumber. N. B., and U. S. generally. 


BEGONIACE. 


Begonia metallica, elephant’s ears. Bedford, Mass. 
Begonia maculata, trout begonia. Bedford, Mass. 
fish begonia. Cambridge, Mass, 
Begonia Warscewicsii, pond-lily begonia. Cambridge, Mass. 


Begonia sp. (similar to B. maculata, but not spotted), coral begonia. 


Bedford, Mass. 
Begonia sp., beefsteak geranium. Mansfield, O. 
strawberry geranium. Mansfield, O. 


CACTACEZ. 


Opuntia Rafinesqti, or devil’s tongue. N. Ohia 


O. vulgaris. 


1 From the offensive musky smell of the fruit. 


2 Because of a children’s custom of blowing up a leaf so as to make the epider- 


mis puff up like a frog. 
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FICOIDEZ. 


Mesembryanthemum sp., dew plant. N. Ohio. 
rat-tail pink. Dorchester, Mass. 


UMBELLIFERZ. 


Daucus carota, parsnip. Harmony, Me. 
Erigenia bulbosa, turkey-pea. (Locality ?) 


ARALIACE. 
Aralia racemosa, Indian root ; life of man; petty morrell. N. H. 
spignut. Vt 
CORNACEZ. 


Cornus Canadensis, bunch plums ; pudding- 2 N. HL 
pigeon-berry. N. B. 
cracker-berry.!_ Newfoundland. 
Cornus stolonifera, red-brush. Central States. 
Nyssa sylvatica, hornbeam. N. H. 


CAPRIFOLIACEZX. 


Viburnum lantanvides, moosewood. Mass. 
Viburnum opulus, high-bush cranberry. Washington Co., Me., and 
N. B. 
witch-hobble. N. H. 
Viburnum nudum, withe-wood. N. H. 
bilberry. Annapolis Royal, N. S. 
Linnea borealis, two-eyed berries. St. Stephen, N. B. 
Symphoricarpus racemosus, snow-drop. Mansfield, O. 


RUBIACEZ, 


Houstonia cerulea, blue-eyed babies. Springfield, Mass. 
Quaker ladies. Concord, Mass. ; 
Boston. 
innocence. Boston, Mass. 
eyebright. Isles of Shoals. 
angel-eyes. (Locality ?) 
bright-eye. Baltimore, Md. 
forget-me-not. Kentucky. 
star of Bethlehem. Miss. 
Quaker beauty. (Locality ?) 
Nuns. (Locality ?) 
Cephalanthus occidentalis, pin-ball. N. H. 


1 Probably from its insipid character. 


Senin a apne + 
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Mitchella repens, squaw-vine. Parts of N. E. 
snake-berry. N. Y. 
cow-berry. Ulster Co., N. Y. 
boxberry. Bedford, Mass. 
two-eye-berry. Wakefield, Mass. 





COMPOSITZ. 


Eupatorium purpureum, motherwort. Brookfield, Mass. € 
Queen-of-the-meadow. Worcester Co., Mass. 
marsh milkweed. Mass. 

Solidago (any sp.), yellow-tops. N. B. 

Callistephus Chinensis, fall roses. Mansfield, Ohio. 

Aster (any sp.), frost-flowers. N. B. 

Erigeron Canadense, cow-tail. Normal, IIL. 

Antennaria plantaginifolia, Indian tobacco. N. E.; Neb. 

woman’s tobacco. Boston, Mass. 
ladies chewing tobacco. Wisconsin. 
pussy’s toes. Worcester, Mass. 
dog toes. N. H. 
Anaphalis margaritacea (?), life-of-man. N. H. 
Gnaphalium polycephalum, life everlasting. N. E.; No. Ohio. 
old field balsam. N. E. 


life-of-man. Stratham, N. H. , 
fuzzy-guzzy. Mansfield, O. 
feather-weed.!. No, New York. 
Ambrosia artemisiefolia, tassel-weed. Hingham, Mass. 
Zinnia elegans, youth-and-old-age. Mansfield, O. 
Rudbeckia hirta, yellow daisies. Mass., N. B., and general. 
golden Jerusalem. N. H. (local). 
black-eyed Susans. N. Vt.; Cape Cod. 
nigger-heads. (Name apparently brought from So. 
U.S.) N.B. 
nigger daisy. E. Mass. 
Coreopsis tinctoria, Rocky Mt. flower. Mansfield, O. 
Bidens (all species), Spanish needles. [IIl., and Central States gen- 
erally. 
Anthemis cotula, dog-fennel. General. { 
pigsty daisy. Ipswich, Mass. J. 


Chrysanthemum leucanthemum, pismire. East Weymouth, Mass. 
bullseye. N. B. 


1 Name given because the heads were used by poor people to fill beds, as a 
substitute for feathers. 
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Artemisia abrotanum, boy’s love ;! lad’s love.! Various parts of New 
England. 

old man.!_ Ohio; IIL 

Leamington. Ipswich, Mass. 
Artemisia sp., old woman.! N, Ohio. 
Xeranthemum, 
Helichrysum, 
Cnicus pumilus, bull-thistle. New England. 
Cnicus (any species), stickers. St. John, N. B. 
Cichorium Intybus, blue dandelion. N. H. 

blue sailors. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Leontodon autumnalis, arnica. E. Mass. 
Lactuca (any species), milkweed. N. B. 


paper-flowers. N. Ohio. 


LOBELIACE. 
Lobelia cardinalis, slink-weed. Princeton, Mass. 


ERICACE, 


Gaylussacia (all species), black hurts.2 Newfoundland. 
Vaccinium (many species), whortleberry ; bilberry. Newfoundland. 
any low blueberry ; ground-hurts. New- 
foundland. 
Vaccinium (any species under sub-genus Cyanococcus), bluets. N. B., 
among French Canadians. 
Vaccinium Oxycoccus, marsh cranberry. N. B. 
marshberry. Newfoundland. 
Vaccinium macrocarpon, marsh cranberry. N. B. 
bearberry; bankberry. Fortune Bay, New- 
foundland. 
Vaccinium Vitis-[d@a, rock cranberry. N. B. 
Chiogenes serpyllifolia, ivory plums. Washington Co., Me. 
capillaire; maiden-hair;* teaberry. New 
Brunswick. 
Arctostaphylos uva-urst, crowberry. Barnstable, Mass. ; Kinnikinnik, 
Newfoundland. 
rockberry. Fortune Bay, Seudeundinad. 
Epigea repens, shad-flower. Conn. 
1 Names apparently given from supposed aphrodisiac qualities, or because 
used in love divinations. 
? “ Hurts ” is an abbreviation for “ whortleberry.” 
® This name, attached to a description of the plant, was the occasion of an 
indignant protest by a botanist in England at the idea of the maidenhair (fern) 
being supposed to flower and fruit in New Brunswick ! 
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Gaultheria procumbens, young plantlets; drunkards! Barnstable, 
Mass. 
youngsters.2_ Me.; Mass. 
jinks or chinks. N. H.; Mass. 
young chinks. Mason, N. H. 
pippins.* Stratham, N. H.; Central Mass. 
young ivories ; ivory plums. N. H. 
ivory leaves; ivory plums. Ipswich, Mass. ; 


Me. 
mountain tea. Eastern Ohio. 
ivy-berry. N. B. 


deer-berry. (Locality ?) 
one-berry. (Locality ?) 
chicken-berry. Penn. 
Kalmia latifolia, spoon-hunt. Mason, N. H. 
Kalmia angustifolia, sheep-poison. N. E. 
spoon-wood ivy. Conn. 
Rhododendron viscosum, swamp-pink. Allston, Mass. 
Rhododendron nudiflorum, election pink. Hillsborough, N. H. 
river pink. Cavendish, Vt. 
swamp pink. Parts of N. E. 
swamp apple. E. Mass. 
honeysuckle. Md. 
Rhododendron Rhodora, \ambkill. N. B. 
Chimaphila umbellata, noble pine; bittersweet. N. H. 
love-in-winter. Maine. 
Chimaphila maculata, ratsbane ; wild arsenic. Blue Ridge, Va. 
Monotropa uniflora, convulsion-root. N. H. 
ghost-flower. N. B. 


DIAPENSIACEZ. 
Pyxidanthera barbulata, pyxie moss. N. J. 


PRIMULACE. 


Primula grandiflora, polyanthus. So. Vt. ; Cambridge, Mass. ; Mans- 
field, O. 
cups-and-saucers. Mansfield, O. 
Trientalis Americana, Star-of-Bethlehem. N. H. 
star anemone. Cambridge. 


APOCYNACE. 
Vinca minor, myrtle. General. 


1 Believed by children to intoxicate. 
* Young berries and shoots. * Young leaves. 
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ASCLEPIADACEZ. 
Asclepias tuberosa, white root ; yellow milk-weed. W. Mass. 


GENTIANACEZ. 
Gentiana Andrewsii, blind gentian. Haverhill, Mass. 


POLEMONIACE. 


Phlox pilosa, sweetwilliam. Fort Worth, Tex. 
Phlox subulata, flowering moss. No. Ohio. 
Phlox, cult. sp., Lady Washington. Mansfield, O. 
Polemonium reptans, bluebell. Mansfield, O. 


BORRAGINACEX, 


Cynoglossum officinale, sheep-lice. No. Ohio. 
Echinospermum Virginicum, soldiers. E. Mass. 


CONVOLVULACEZ. 
Convolvulus sepium, creepers. Mansfield, O. 


Rutland beauty. Temple, N. H. 
Cuscuta sp., love-vine. Fort Worth, Tex. 


SOLANACEZ. 
Datura Stramonium, 
Datura Tatula, 
Lycium vulgare, privy ; Jackson vine ; jasmine. Mansfield, O. 
jessamine. Stratham, N. H. 


Jimson or Jimpson! weed. W. and S. 


SCROPHULARIACEZ, 


Linaria vulgaris, Jacob’s ladder. Parts of N. E. 
bread-and-butter. Ipswich, Mass. 
dead men’s bones. Troy, N. Y. 
Antirrhinum majus, lion-mouth. Mansfield, O. 
Chelone glabra, bammany (for balmony?). Belleisle, N. B. 
Gerardia quercifolia (2), corn-flower. Hillsborough Co., N. H. 
pedicularia (?) 
Castilleia coccinea, paint-brush. Peoria, Ill.; N. H.; Hemmingford, 
P. Q. 
Indian paint-brush. Mass. 
Red Indians. Mass. 
Wickakee.* Mass. 
election posies. Dudley, Mass. 
prairie fire. Wisconsin. 
1 Evidently a corruption of Jamestown, where the plant is most abundant. This 


corrupted form of the name is universal. 
* An Indian name. 
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BIGNONIACEZ. 
Tecoma radicans, foxglove. Chestertown, Md. 


VERBENACE2. 
Verbena stricta, fever-weed.! Peoria, IIL. 


LABIATZ. 


Nepeta Glechoma, Robin runaway. N. H. 
creeping Charlie ; Jack-over-the-ground ; Gill-over- 
the-ground. E. Mass. 
wild snake-root. Cambridge, Mass. 
crow-victuals.2 Chestertown, Md. 
Brunella vulgaris, carpenter-weed. N. H. 





NYCTAGINACEZ. 
Mirabilis Falapa, pretty-by-night. Fort Worth, Tex. 


AMARANTACEZ, 


Gomphrena globosa, French clover. No. Ohio. 
globes. So. Vt. 


CHENOPODIACE. 
Salicornia herbacea, chicken’s toes. Kittery, Me. 


POLYGANACE. 


Rheum Rhaponticum, pie-plant. General in Middle States and west- 
ward. 
Rumex acetosella, horse-sorrel. Mansfield, O. 
toad’s sorrel. Stratham, N. H. 
cow-sorrel.2 Miramichi, N. B. 
gentlemen’s sorrel. Cambridge, Mass. 
sheep-sorrel. Wisconsin ; So. Vt. 
Polygonum aviculare, wire-grass. No. Ohio. 
door-grass. So. Ind. 
Polygonum acre, turkey-troop. Long Island, N. Y. 


EUPHORBIACE. 


Euphorbia maculata, milkweed. No. Ohio. 
Euphorbia marginata, Snow-on-the-mountains. N. H.; Neb. 
Euphorbia Cyparissias, tree-moss. Mansfield, O. 
cypress. Rye Beach, N. H. 
butternut. Harmony, Me. 
Irish moss. N. B. 


1 Thought to be a specific for fever and ague. 
* Name used by the negroes. * Usually pronounced “ cow-serls.” 
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Popular American Plant-Names. 
Euphorbia Lathyris, mole-tree.1 No. Ohio. 


JUGLANDACE. 
Carya tomentosa, bull-nut. Peoria, Ill. 


MYRICACEZ. 
Myrica cerifera, candle-berry. Worcester Co., Mass. 


CONIFERZ. 


Larix Americana, Juniper-tree. Newfoundland. 
Funiperus communis, hackmatack. Ipswich, Mass. 
fairy circle. E. Mass. 
Funiperus sabina, var. procumbens, savin.2 Newfoundland. 


ORCHIDACEZ. 


Arethusa bulbosa, dragon’s mouth. Dudley, Mass. 
Habenaria orbiculata, Solomon’s seal. Barre, Vt. 
Habenaria fimbriata, meadow pink. Mass. 
Cypripedium acaule, nerve-root. N. B. 
whip-poor-will. Boston, Mass. 
Cypripedium spectabile, nerve-root. N. B. 
whip-poor-will shoes. Conn. 


SCITAMINEZ. 
Canna Indica, adder’s spear. Waltham, Mass. 


AMARYLLIDACEZ. 


Narcissus Pseudo-Narcissus, Easter-flower. Mansfield, O. 
daffy. Stratham, N. H. 
Narcissus poeticus, single daffy. Stratham, N. H. 


IRIDACEZ. 


Iris pumila, crocus. Stratham, N. H. 
Iris versicolor, poison flag. 
flag-lily. 
water-flag. >* 
liver-lily. 
snake-lily. 
Belamcanda Chinensis, dwarf tiger-lily. Mansfield, O. 


? Supposed to keep moles out of gardens. 


? The berries used in domestic medicine, and called face-and-eye berries. 


* These names are taken from Hobbs’ Botanical Handbook. 
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LILIACE, 


Smilax rotundifolia, biscuit-leaves ; bread-and-butter.! Allston, Mass. 
wait-a-bit.2 E. Mass. 
nigger-head. Miramichi, N. B. 
Muscari botryoides, baby’s breath. E. Mass. 
bluebell. Chestertown, Md. 
bluebottle. Mansfield, O. 
Yucca filamentosa, thread-and-needle. Mass.; N. Y. 
Eve's darning needle. Fort Worth, Texas. 
Maianthemum Canadense, cowslip. Dennysville, Me. 
lily-of-the-valley ; two-leaved Solomon’s 


seal. N. H. 
Clintonia borealis, cow-ttongue. Aroostook Co., Me.; N. B. 
heal-all. N. B. 


Oakesia sessilifolia, wild oats. N. H. 
Lilium superbum, nodding lilies; Turk’s head. Mass. 
Erythronium Americanum, yellow bells. Boston (?). 
Trillium erectum, dish-cloth or stinking dish-cloth. Franklin Cen- 
ter, P. Q. 
bumble-bee root. New England. 
squaw-root. N. H. 
Benjamins. So. Vt. 
stinking Benjamin. N.B. (Any Trillium in N. B. 
is called Benjamin.) 
Trillium grandiflorum, white lilies. No. Ohio ; Chestertown, Md. 
Trinity lily. Wisconsin. 
Trillium erythrocarpum, Benjamins. New England. 


COMMELINACE. 


Tradescantia crassifolia, wandering Jew. General. 
inch-plant. Salem, Mass. 
joint-plant. Cambridge, Mass. 
Jacob's ladder. Hemmingford, P. Q. 


ARACE. 


Arisema triphyllum, bog onion. Worcester Co., Mass. 
wild turnip. Stowe, Vt. 
Jack-in-the-pulpit. General. 
Symplocarpus fetidus, Polk-weed (poke weed ?). Brookline, Mass. 


1 The young leaves eaten by children. 
2 On account of the difficulty of tearing loose clothing caught by its stout 
prickles. 
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GRAMINE#. 


Cenchrus tribuloides, sand-burr. Ill. and westward. 
Zea mays, a species of pop-corn, with variegated ears ; guinea-corn.' 
Mansfield, O. 
yellow kernels, striped with red; calico corn. IIL. 
long, indented kernels; dent corn. General. 
horse-tooth corn. Central IIL. 


FILICES. 


Pteris aquilina, hog-brake. N. H. 

Osmunda regalis, buck-horn. Worcester Co., Mass. 
Osmunda cinnamomea, fiddle-heads.2 Central Me. 
Osmunda sp., fiddle-heads. Petit Codiac, N. B. 


LYCOPODIACE. 


Lycopodium clavatum, coral evergreen. Stratham, N. H. 
creeping Jenny. N. B. 
Lycopodium dendroideum, bunch evergreen. Stratham, N. H. 
crowfoot. Chestertown, Md. 
Lycopodium complanatum, creeping Jenny. Bedford, Mass. 
liberty. Chestertown, Md. 
ground-cedar. N. B. 


MUSCINEZ. 


Polytrichum commune, bears’ bread. Dennysville, Me. 
rum-suckers.* Stratham, N. H. 
Bryum sp., robin-wheat. Mansfield, O. 


FUNGI. 


Hymenomycetes (any umbrella-shaped species), devil’s umbrellas. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Phallus sp., death-baby.* Salem, Mass. 

Ustilago Maydis (the smut of Indian corn), Devil’s snuff-box. Ches- 
tertown, Md. 


Cladonia bellidifora (a common lichen), red-cup moss. General in 
N. E. 


1 Because speckled like a guinea-fowl. 

* Under this name the unrolling fronds considerably sought and eaten as 
“ greens.” 

* So called from the supposed spirituous taste of the pasty mass of unripe 
spores. 

* Name given from the fancy that they foretell death in the family near whose 
house they spring up. I have known of intelligent people rushing out in terror 
and beating down a colony of these as soon as they appeared in the yard. 
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Usnea sp. (a tufted hair-like lichen), whisker-moss. Mansfield, O. 


ALG. 


Laminaria (saccharina?). Venus’s apron-strings. Brookline, Mass. 
Laminaria longicruris, Devil's apron-strings; Deb’s apron-strings. 
Portland, Me. 
Devil's apron. N. E. coast. 
Spirogyra and allied confervaceae, frog-spit. U. S. 
frog-spawn. Parts of N. B. 
Fanny D. Bergen. 



















The Go-Backs. 


THE GO-BACKS. 


In the mountains of Virginia there are to be found many quaint 
and curious beliefs, many equally odd customs. As if somewhat 
conscious of their mythical character or doubtful of their value, these 
mountain-folk seldom give expression to those ideas which would 
interest others because of their uniqueness. They will say they do 
not believe in signs, but if casually you remark to one of them that 
a neighbor is making a great mistake in shingling his house when 
the moon points up, adding that you do not believe in signs but 
that shingles so put on are sure to turn up, he will most likely say, 
“Yes, that’s so, I don’t believe in signs either, but I have always 
noticed —.” And then will come the false economy of butchering in 
the wane of the moon, or laying fence when the moon points down, 
or some equally broad-spread sign. 

The signs of the weather are so numerous that the weather bureau 
has published a large volume of them. And so with many phases 
of inanimate nature, — with those elements and powers which are 
beyond human control ; the uneducated mind sees, in symbols equally 
mysterious, explanations or warnings of things beyond his ken. 

But man, blessed with voice with which to give utterance to his 
wants and feelings, needs to make no code of signs of uncertain 
interpretation for his own acts and desires. Perhaps, if each man 
had for neighbors people who could not speak his language, a curious 
jargon of signs would be formed for each individual, and as soon as 
a number learned a common language they would codify and sys- 
tematize the symbols which they had individually used in converse 
with those beyond this group. 

We frequently have one in our midst whose language we do not 
understand, —a baby. And, poor baby! how many times we play at 
cross-purposes with you! Much of our time is spent in ingenious 
translation of sounds, making words out of grunts, and sentences 
from senseless babble. Our answers to your wants are often random 
shots, and when we prescribe for real or fancied ills we do no more 
than guess. 

It is one of these guesses to which the Virginia mountain mother 
has given the name of Go-backs. The baby coming into one of 
these homes makes no acquaintance with the scales nor measuring 
tape, but it at once assumes in the parents’ eyes a ponderous weight, 
proportionate to its importance. This weight must daily increase, 
and height or length must receive its share of gain. Sometimes 
there appears to be a cessation in this steady growth; the wise 
dames and anxious mother agree that something is the matter. The 
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scales are not yet asked to give a casting vote, but the gap between 
the growth which mother wants and that which baby yields seems to 
widen, and the reason becomes more and more mysterious until some 
wiser dame whispers the dreaded words: “It has the Go-backs,” and 
others echo, “It has the Go-backs.” 

When this ailment is suggested, the diagnosis will speedily follow, 
for time is an important element in the cure. 

The mother then must go alone with the babe to some old lady 
duly instructed in the art or science of curing this blighting disease. 
She, taking the infant, divests it of its clothing, and places it on its 
back. Then with a yarn string she measures its length or height 
from the crown of the head to the sole of the heel, cutting off a 
piece which exactly represents this length. This she applies to the 
foot, measuring off length by length to see if the piece of yarn con- 
tains the length of the foot an exact number of times. This opera- 
tion is watched by the mother with the greatest anxiety, for on this 
coincidence of measure depends the child’s weal or woe. If the 
length of the string is an exact multiple of the length of the foot, 
nothing is wrong, but if there is a remainder, however small, the 
baby has the Go-backs, and the extent of the malady is proportional 
to this remainder. Of course in this measuring the elasticity of the 
yarn is not regarded, nor repetitions tried as a test of accuracy. 

The diagnosis has in it an element of the exact science of meas- 
uring, but without its exactness ; this latter feature does not detract 
in the minds of the believers from the confidence which the former 
suggests. To them it is a question of fact, Is the height an exact 
number of times the length of the foot? if not, treatment must fol- 
low. This is very simple, entailing no suffering on the part of the 
patient, and no further expense to the parent. The string with 
which the determination was made must be hung on the hinge of a 
gate on the premises of the infant’s parents, and as the string by 
gradual decay passes away, so passes away the Go-backs. But if the 
string should be lost, the ailment will linger until a new test is made, 
and the string once more hung out todecay. Sometimes the cure is 
hastened by fixing the string so that wear will come upon it. 

And thus the Go-backs is cured; at least there are many people 
in Virginia who think so. 

Last summer, while daily seeing a baby under this novel treatment, 
it occurred to me that perhaps there was some general proportion 
between the parts of a normal body on which this test and cure rest. 
If there is in the normal, healthy body an exact ratio of the height 
to the length of the foot, the absence to a marked degree of this 
ratio might show imperfect or irregular development. And so I 
have run through the literature of human proportion to see how 
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uniform this ratio is in the theories of those who insist that there is 
such a proportion. 

Parts of the body have been used as units of measure, especially 
the cubit, which was the length of the forearm, or from the point of 
the elbow to the tip of the middle finger; the ell is the same, com- 
ing from the Latin «dna, the word for the bone of the forearm; and 
the foot: but there is only one case in which either of these was 
given as a part of the height, and that was exceptional. 

It is said that Hercules in laying out the stadium, the length of 
the running course in the Olympian games, used his foot as the unit, 
and made the stadium six thousand feet long. From this distance, 
which was preserved, Pythagoras obtained the length of the foot of 
Hercules, and from an arbitrary ratio deduced his height. Hercules 
did not have the Go-backs, but this operation gave rise to the quota- 
tion, ex pede Herculem, from the foot, Hercules. 

Vitruvius, author of a celebrated law of human proportions, took 
the width of four fingers as equal to the palm, four palms for the 
length of the foot, and six times the length of the foot as the height ; 
but this was for the well-developed man, and we have no way of 
knowing that this ratio, even if correct for the adult, obtained with 
the child. All other believers in this theory have taken different 
units in seeking the proportional parts, such as the length of the 
face from the chin to the roots of the hair, the length of the hand, 
and only rarely the length of the foot. This perhaps is because, 
when men were busy in the study of this problem, imperious fashion 
was changing the shape of the foot by trying 


“To mend the work wise Providence had made,” 


making this member fluctuating and uncertain. 
Geometric diagrams of varying ingenuity have been devised, so 
that from the relative measures of the different parts the proportions 
of a perfect figure can be obtained, but in none of these will the dis- 
ciples of the “ Go-backs” theory find consolation or facts for their 
support. This, however, will in their minds not outweigh the assur- 
ance which comes to them from personal observation of authentic 
cures. 
And so some Virginia mothers will continue to fear the “Go- 
backs.” 
F. Howard Gore. 
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SOME NEGRO LORE FROM BALTIMORE. 


Never comb your hair at night: it will make you forgetful. 

If you try to burn the combings of your hair and they do not 
flame quickly, it is a sure sign of death 

Do not sweep your house Friday night : bad luck. 

You must not put your shoes higher than your head: it is also 
bad luck to put your bed crossways of the room. 

If you are robbed of anything, take a rooster, put him under a pot, 
and let everybody touch the pot : when the thief touches the pot the 
rooster will crow. 

The first dove you hear in the spring, take off your right shoe and 
you will find a strand of the man’s hair you are to marry. 

To stop the screech-ow] from screeching, put an iron poker in 
the fire, or tie a knot in your underskirt. 

If your shoe comes untied somebody is thinking about you. 

When a jack-o’-lantern leads you, turn your pocket wrongside out. 

It is bad luck to carry fire to fire: if you carry fire from one room 
to another, spit on it. 

If rats cut your clothes, do not allow your kin to mend them. 

When you move out of a house, do not sweep it if you wish luck. 

If your right hand itches, spit on it and you will shake hands 
with your best friend: if your left hand itches spit on it and you 
will get money. 

When a rooster comes in your house, somebody is coming from a 
journey. 

When you are going anywhere and have to go back for something 
forgotten, make a crossmark and spit on it. 

When a cat licks her face it is going to rain. 

If you are going up hill when you hear the first dove in the spring, 
you will get something: if you are going down hill you will lose 
something. 

If you drop a dishcloth while washing the dishes, a hungry person 
is coming. 

Never plant in the dark of the moon: do not kill in the dark of 
the moon, the meat will spoil. 

To learn to pick a banjo, go to the forks of the road at midnight: 
you will see a man; that is Sa¢an, and fe will teach you to play. 

To keep the witches from riding you at night, sleep with an open 
penknife on your breast, or a sifter over your face: to catch the 
witches if they try to get through the holes, place a three-prong fork 
under the seive. 

When the witches are coming through the keyhole they sing, 
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“Skin, don’t you know me? Skin, don’t you know me? Jump out 
and jump in ;” and if you are able to throw pepper and salt on the 
skin while they are out of it, they cannot get it on again. 

If you scatter mustard seed all around your bed, they have to stop 
to pick them all up before they can ride you. 

Witches plait horses’ manes for their stirrups, and ride the horses 
very hard, sometimes to death. 

If any one brings a hoe into the house, it is bad luck: to do away 
with it, you must walk out backward with the hoe. 

Jaybirds go down to hell every Friday with a grain of sand. 

If a dog wallows on his back, he is measuring for somebody's 
grave. 

To break a looking-glass is seven years of trouble. 

Tie salt in your skirt, and if anybody talks about you it will make 
their teeth ache. 

If you sneeze with food in your mouth it is a sure sign of death 
among your friends. 

To make a young cow gentle, pour milk on her back : do not let a 
drop fall on the ground, for that will make her milk dry up. 

If your right ear burns, somebody is “ talking good” about you ; if 
the left ear burns, some one is “talking bad” about you: to make 
the talker bite her tongue, spit on your finger and make a crossmark 
in the ear that burns. 

If your nose itches, somebody is coming ; if your left eye itches, 
you will cry ; if your right eye itches, you will see something pleas- 
ant. 

To spill salt is bad luck: to do away with it, throw some over 
your left shoulder. 

If you want good luck, always carry about with you a rabbit's left 
hind foot. 

To cure any pain, catch a mole and let it die in your hand. 

To carry off a wen, place a dead man’s hand on it. 

When nuts are plenty and coons are fat the winter will be cold. 

The skin of a rabbit’s stomach tied around a baby’s neck helps it 
cut its teeth: if it teeths very hard tie a “sawyer-bug ” around its 
neck, and when the bug dies the tooth will come through. 

If you count one hundred red horses and begin with a red mule, 
the first person you shake hands with you will marry. 

If you see the new moon through the trees, bad luck; if clear, 
good luck. 

Never use water in a basin that any one else has washed in, with- 
out making a cross mark and spitting over it. 

Do not let the birds build their nests with the combings of your 
hair: it will drive you crazy. 
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Never leave a loaf of bread turned upside down, for ships will 
sink. 

Always mash the eggshells after you have taken out the egg: the 
witches will make boats out of the shells and sink ships. 

A wild bird flying in at the window is a sign of death. 

Never cross a funeral or count the followers. 

Never ride behind white horses, if you come just after the hearse, 
or you will be the next. 

If a cat crosses your path, bad luck ; if one follows you, good luck. 

Collins Lee. 


BALTIMORE, August, 1891. 
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FOLK-CUSTOM AND FOLK-BELIEF IN NORTH CARO- 
LINA. aut 


Tuts part of North Carolina was settled by Germans, and the su- 
perstitions, habits, and occupations are very quaint, for, either from 
filial piety or a kind of laziness, these people are surely the most con- 
servative on earth. Whether this quality is a result of their virtues 
or their vices, it serves to make them almost as interesting here as 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne has made them in his “ Saxon Studies.” First 
I began acollection of “ signs,” thinking them all superstitions, but I 
find that those relating to agricultural life are not so. The heavens 
were made before almanacs, and these people plant by the signs of 
the Zodiac, as their ancestors probably did a thousand years ago. 


SIGNS, 


Every seed has a certain sign in which it must be planted. Be- 
sides the signs, of course the moon is an all-powerful potentate. 
She seems to rule everything. 

All vegetables which grow under the ground — turnips, radishes, 
etc. — must be planted in the “ dark of the moon,” and all on top in 
the “light of it.” That is general, and universally observed. 

Good Friday is a chosen day for planting everything, but especially 
beans. 

All Fridays are good days for planting things that hang down, like 
beans or grapes, 7. ¢. stringy things, because Friday is “hangman's 
day.” 

Plant corn always when the “little moon” (new moon) points 
down ; the ears grow low on the stalks, and make heavy ears. Also 
put the roof on a building when the little moon hangs down, so the 
shingles won’t turn up. 

Sow wheat before the full moon in October. 

If hickory leaves turn a pretty yellow in the autumn, the next 
harvest will be a good, rich, golden one. 

Of course signs can be multiplied innumerably, so I have confined 
myself to a few about the few oldest things, — death, birth, marriage, 
moving. I find moving to be full of horrors apparently, and more 
incrusted in signs than anything else except death. 

Move in the increase of the moon, and always carry something into 
the house first that the wind won't blow away. 

It is lucky to move salt first. 

Never move a broom or a cat. 

Never marry when the sign is in the crawfish; you'll go back- 
wards. 
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Never marry in May. 
Happy the bride the sun shines on, 
and 





Something old and something new, 
Something borrowed, something blue, 


are two rhymes about marriage. 

If two spoons are in the same cup of coffee or tea as it is handed, 
it is a sign of marriage. 

There is a belief that fortunes can be told by coffee grounds, or 
rather a husband’s coming can be foretold. 

If, on rising from a chair, it falls over, the person causing the acci- 
dent will not marry for twelve months. 

The breast-bone or wish-bone of a chicken, if pulled apart by two 
people, marriage will come first to the one having the shortest piece. 
If put over the door, the person who first comes under will be the 
bride or bridegroom elect. 


THE DEAD. 


In burying or laying out the dead, the feet must always be to the 
east, the head to the west. Meg Merrilies herself could not enforce 
this more rigidly. 

There is a custom prevailing among some of putting a piece of 
muslin over the face of the dead; and when the coffin is carried to 
the church, and coffin opened for friends to see (in the country, where 
people live miles apart, and travel must be over terrible roads, this is 
the only way for friends to take a farewell of those gone before), the 
muslin is removed and laid over the hands: it is bad luck if any one 
should put the muslin back over the face. In fact, that would not be 
permitted under any circumstances. Ihave not been able to form any 
conjecture as to why this should be so guardedly, almost fiercely, 
observed. 

In other places, sheets and white spreads are put over everything 
in the room, even over the pictures, so that the entire room where 
the dead lies shall be white. It is sometimes beautiful. 

To put up an umbrella in the house is a sign of death, sometimes 
of just bad luck, but it is a deep-seated belief that it is disastrous. 

A bird coming in the house is a sure sign of death ; even flying 
through it is the same. 

In making garments for the dead, never bite the thread ; it will 
make the teeth rot. 

A screech-owl screeching near the house is a sure sign of death's 
approach. 

If two people look in a mirror at once, the younger will die within 
a year. 
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Three lights in a room, or thirteen at table, is death to some one of 
the party present. 

If two people work with another’s head at the same time, the per- 
son will die soon. 

A dog’s howl means the approach of death. 

One death brings on another. There are always two together. 

Rain falling on a new-made grave is a good sign. 


To turn to more frivolous signs from these very grave ones, they 
are legion indeed. These that I have selected are not negro super- 
stitions. I have tried to leave out all of these. 

Bad luck it is to hear a hen crow; kill it immediately. 

When you hear the first whippoorwill in the spring, turn a summer- 
sault three times and you ’ll never have backache. 

The cows are bewitched when butter won’t come : pour the cream 
behind the backlog and it will run off the witches. (A common 
practice.) 

Wean a calf when the sign is in the feet ; the calf will not take it 
so to heart and bawl. 

A chunk on fire, falling down on the hearth, is a sure sign that a 
guest is coming. 

So, also, if the scissors fall and stick up in the floor. 

Never thank anybody who gives you seed; if you do, they will 
never do any good. 

Get out of bed and turn your shoes over if you cannot sleep; it 
will drive off the witches that are keeping you awake. 

A rabbit running across the road in front of you is dreadful luck. 


THEY-SAYS ABOUT BABIES. 


Must not cut baby’s nails with scissors before’t is a year old: 
’t will make it steal. 

Must not hand a baby out of a window, or it will be hanged. 

The first time a baby is taken out of its room or its natal room, it 
must be taken up, or it will not go to heaven. If the door of the room 
steps down, as so many of these patched-up houses do, then the per- 
son carrying the baby must step up on a chair or book with baby in 
her arms. 

A SOWER’S CHARM. 


Many old people are looked upon as so successful as sowers that 
they are believed to be possessed of some charm. One kind of in- 
cantation, sung as each handful of seed is thrown, I have found; it is 
used by an old man who has been champion turnip-seed sower for 
fifty years or more :— 
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Some for de bug, 
Some for de fly, 
Some for de devil, 
And in comes I. 


I cannot find any others, though there are more. 


DOGGEREL. 


Whenever one of the red and black spotted bugs is seen, you must 
say :— 
Lady bug, lady bug, fly away home, 
Your house is on fire and your children will burn. 


Ask me no questions, I 'll tell you no lies. 


PITHY SAYINGS. 


Not every horn that blows, blows for dinner. 

The hands are called in from the field for the noon meal by a 
horn, on the plantations and farms. 

“T’d call my hounds off that track,” is another old saying. 

Sense enough to come in out of the rain. 

Bred in the bone. 

It’s a bad bird that fouls its own nest. 

Joy go with you; you'll leave peace behind you. 


Tit for tat, 
You kill my dog, I ’ll kill your cat. 


“ You'll find the latchstring on the outside,” and “ We ’ll put on the 
big pot and the little one,” are forms of welcome or friendly invitation. 
“Pot luck” is used here, and “ Pot calling kettle black” is an old 
saying. 
The sight of you is good for sore eyes. 
Scarce as hen’s teeth. 
BREAD-MAKING. 


In some parts of this country, people still use the Dutch ovens for 
baking, exactly as they did a hundred years ago. A Dutch oven is 
a large brick structure, shaped like an egg cut half in two, with a 
chimney. It stands in the yard, separate from everything, as it is 
large enough for an independent building. In order to bake, the 
furnace under it is fired until the bricks are heated white, then the 
fire is all scraped out and the door closed, or rather the bread is put 
in and the doors closed. When the bricks are cool the bread is 
cooked, is “done,” as it is called. The process of bread-making is 
primitive. It is put to rise in baskets made of broom-sage. These 
baskets are wrapped in a blanket kept for their exclusive use, and 
then put in the bed to rise, — under the cover, just as a human being 
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is. Why this place should be chosen I cannot conceive, but it has 
been so from the beginning, whenever that was. After it has risen 
it is made into loaves ; each loaf is placed on a cabbage leaf ; both are 
put on a thin board made for the purpose, to which a very long han- 
dle is attached. The loaf is shoved back in the oven this way, tilted 
off on the floor, and the stick and board drawn out. 

When the loaf is taken out, although it is cooked through and 
through and the cabbage leaf is printed distinctly on the bottom, the 
leaf itself is only browned, and has imparted no flavor to the loaf 


whatever. 


This is a great country for home coloring, and during the war the 
knowledge of woods was useful. I give some of them : — 

Pine bark and copperas color purple. 

Oak bark (black and red oak), purple. 

Sumach and copperas, black. 

Chestnut, oak, and copperas, brown. 

Hickory and alum, green. 

Always color in the dark of the moon for dark colors, and vice 
versa. 

REMEDIES. 


Amber beads worn around the neck cure weak eyes. 

A potato carried in the pocket constantly will cure rheumatism 
by absorption. It all goes into the potato, and it becomes hard and 
knotty. 

A buckeye carried in the pocket brings and keeps good luck. 

Barberry-root tea is a favorite remedy, or trusted one rather, every- 
where. 

Onion poultices lull to sleep, it is believed. 

The inside lining of chicken livers, dried and prepared in a cer- 
tain way, are sure cure for dyspepsia. 


GAMES OF CHILDREN. 


I have been much interested in Mr. Culin’s article on “ Street 
Games of Boys in Brooklyn” (vol. iv. 1891, p. 221), and find that 
many of the games described by him are time-honored in western 
North Carolina. 

“ Shinney ” is played here, as in Brooklyn. 

“ Hop-skotch” is also played, with some differences, but is pro- 
nounced “ hopskot.” 

“Cat” is much the same, and it is a delicious thought that in this 
game we find the touch of nature which makes the whole world — 
even the prehistoric world — kin. 
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“TI spy” is more commonly played under the name of “ Hunk Over- 
Dee.”” I had supposed this a collection of arbitrary sounds, until 
Mr. Culin’s article gave ground for the belief that the name comes 
from a Scotch playground. ‘Over the Dee” was probably the U/- 
tima Thule of a home, or hunk, to these Scotch children. 

The settlers of this neighborhood were almost exclusively Ger- 
mans, and those who did not come direct from Germany drifted from 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 

In former times, the games were always sung. Examples are :— 

Old sister Pheebe, how merry were we. 
Old sweet peas and barley grows. 

The cherry-tree. 

Queen Anne she sits in the sun. 

King George and his army. 


The following contains a memory of the Revolutionary War :— 


QUEBEC TOWN. 
We are marching down to Quebec town, 
Where the drums and fifes are beating ; 
The Americans have gained the day, 
And the British are retreating. 
The war’s all over; we ‘ll turn back 
To friends, no more to be parted. 
We'll open our ring and receive another in 
To relieve this broken-hearted. 


The manner of playing was as follows: The song was sung by 
the whole company, as it marched around one person, who was blind- 
folded, and seated in a chair placed in the centre of the room. He 
or she then selected a partner by touching one of the ring witha 
long stick held for the purpose. The game concluded : — 


Put a hat on her head to keep her head warm, 
And a loving, sweet kiss will do her no harm.! 


1 In Games and Songs of American Children (New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1883) a version of this game is printed as follows : — 


We were marching to Quebec, 
The drums were loudly beating ; 
America has gained the day, 
The British are retreating. 
The war is o’er, and they are turned back, 
Forevermore departed ; 
So open the ring, and take one in, 
For they are broken-hearted. 
Oh, you ’re the one that I love best, 
I praise you high and dearly ; 
My heart you ‘ll get, my hand I'll give, 
The kiss is most sincerely. 


This version is from Massachusetts. The North Carolina form seems more 
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CHICK-UR-MUR CRAVY CROW. 


A game universally popular. One of the players squats on the 
ground, and makes movements as if searching for something. The 
remainder stand in a chain, each clasping with arms the waist of the 
one in front. The game opens with marching around the “ Old 
Witch,” as the stooping figure is called, singing or chanting : — 

“ Chick-ur-mur, chick-ur-mur, cravy crow, 
Went to the well to wash my toe, 
When I came back my chicken was gone: 
What time is it, Old Witch ?” 

“ One.” 


The chant now begins again, and continues until the witch calls 
the witching hour of twelve. 
Then the “old hen,” as the head of the column is called, de- 


mands, — 
“ What are you looking for, Old Witch ?” 
“ Grandmother’s darning-needle.” 
‘¢ When did she lose it?” 
“ Last deep snow.” 
“Is this it?” 


showing first one foot and then another, down the whole line, until 
the last. To all the witch says “ No” until the last, when she starts 
in pursuit. Of course, when the old hen turns, the whole column must 
turn, and she fences the witch in defence of the chicks behind her. 
The first one caught has to be Witch in his or her turn. 

For rainy days, William-Cum Trimbletoe held undisputed sway, 
but here he is called 


Williamty Trimmelty, 

He’s a good fisherman, — 
Ketches hens, 

Puts ’em in pens ; 

Some lays eggs and some lays none. 
Wire, briar, limber lock, 

Set and sing till twelve o’clock. 
Clock fell down, 

Mouse ran round. 

O U T spells 

Out, and begone ! 


original, and the method of play perhaps indicates how the rhyme was originally 
employed. The seated player is supposed to mourn the absence of a lover at the 
wars, and therefore to be broken-hearted. The use of the term “ American” is 
noticeable ; in colonial use the word is always applied to the aborigines, the col- 
onists being designated as English. I do not know that any one has investigated 
the introduction and use of the name in its present sense. 

It is to be remarked that all the old games played in North Carolina seem to 
be of English origin ; a circumstance which shows how little descent has to do 
with this stock.— Ed. Fournal of American Folk-Lore. 
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POISON. 





i A stick is driven in the ground and the children catch hands and 
! form a ring ; then they scramble and pull, in order to make one touch 
the stick, which is the poison, and the one who does touch it is poi- 
soned: he or she then tries to poison all the others by touching 
them. By stooping down and placing the hands on the ground, one 
is vaccinated, as it were, and the poison will not take. 





MARLEY BRIGHT. 


As far as I can bore into the past, this is the oldest of games. 

A group of children are placed at opposite bases. A little off the 
line of the bases, one or two are hidden for witches. One group 
calls to the other, — 

“How many miles to Marley Bright ?”’ 
Ans. “ Threescore and ten.” 

“Can I get there by candlelight ?” 
Ans. “ Yes, if your legs are long and light.” 
(Or, “ If legs are long and heels are light.”) 

“ But look out for the witch on the road.” 





Then they set out for each other’s bases. The witch nearly always 
captures one, who helps her in her witchcraft until all are in her 
“den.” There are varieties of this game, but all have the same root. 

This game, as well as the preceding, I find to have been played 
fifty years ago in precisely the same manner as to-day. 

In this distinctly German settlement, the only nursery song with 
any mark of age is, — 3 

When good King Arthur ruled thia land, 


When good King Arthur ruled this land, 
He was a goodly king. 


' He stole three pecks of barley meal, 
i} He stole three pecks of barley meal, 
} To make a plum pudding. 





COUNTING-—OUT RHYMES. 


; Henery, Menery, Deepery Dick, 
Delia, Dollia, Dommernick, 
Archer, Parcher, Domi Narcher, 
High, Pon, Tus. 
Another contained a strong old English word, which was abandoned 
as unfit for ears polite. It began :— 








Ickery, ackery, ary, an, 
Mulberry Tass and Tary Tam. 
N. C. Hoke. 


LINCOLNSTON, N. C. 
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FOLK-LORE IN ARKANSAS. 


Every one recalls the famous sentence of Sainte-Beuve, “I define 
a dialect,” says he, “as an ancient language that has seen better 
days.” 

The fascination that the Arkansas dialect has always exercised 
over me comes from this very trait. In the speech of cow-drivers 
and plough-boys lingers the phrases that once were on the tongues of 
poets and courtiers. Herr von Rosen, Black’s delightful German, 
learned his English from Pepys’ Diary; and don’t you remember 
how unique and charming were his “I did think,” “I do want,” and 
the like. The Arkansans use the same form of the verb. “ I do plough, 
I did plough, I done ploughed,” is how we conjugate the verb; 
and it is to be noted that educated Southerners, who would not for 
the world say “I done,” habitually use the second form, “I did.” 
“T never did” is an especial favorite ; any one familiar with Southern 
speech will recall the reiterated “I never did see” — always with 
the emphasis on the “did” —of common conversation. “I been” 
is good old English, also. It occurs in Shakespeare, and Ben Jonson, 
and all the earlier English of Latimer, and Jewel, and Becon, and 
the others. We pronounce it in the old way, as it is spelled, and 
we use it in the old way, instead of the past “was.” 

Our use of “like,” in the place of “as,” can show ancient warrant, 
also. They say here, “ Looks like I ben so puny I cud n’t make 
out, nohow!” And they say in old English, “ Yea, it looketh like 
we ben made a sport to our enemies!” Our common “mabbe” is 
probably a contraction of “mayhap” rather than of may be. And 
“right” instead of “very” is as old as the day of Chaucer, to go 
back no farther. 

I need not multiply instances. The same phenomena, if I may 
call it so, are to be found in the dialect of New England, and many 
of the same phrases. For example — to give one out of a score — 
the expression, “ He faulted it,” is as much Arkansan as Yankee. It 
was old English before the Puritans set sail for the New World. 

In the selfsame fashion, old forms of superstition, old tales, sur- 
vive in this raw, new soil, side by side with the lore of the forest and 
the pioneer’s rude and toil-marked philosophy. Take the stories of 
the transcendent cunning of Br’er Rabbit and compare them with 
the exploits of the equally clever Reynard, in the famous German 
medizval version, and you will be surprised at the likeness between 
the two. To be sure, the rabbit has a religious turn that is not as- 
sumed, as it is with our friend Reineke, but quite sincere ; although 
it has no better effect on his morals than the fox’s frank wickedness. 
VOL. V.— NO. 17. 9 
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This is the reflection of the African religion, which interferes less 
with morals than any I know. Br’er Rabbit, indeed, personifies the 
obscure ideals of the negro race. He has a sort of futility in his 
“ scheeminess ” that is very African ; so is the simple-minded vanity 
that is always getting him in the snare. But the enemy against 
whom he is pitted is so much stupider than he that the main impres- 
sion made is of amazing arts and resources. Br’er Rabbit always 
éscapes, no matter how dire and pressing the peril ; you can feel as 
sure of him as of Mr. Archibald Clavering Gunter’s heroes. But he 
is unlike those mighty men with the pistol (and therein the m>re 
like the race that has created him), in that he gets “ powerful scairt 
up.” Mr. Gunter’s “Mr. Barnes of New York” or “Mr. Potter of 
Texas” never turn a hair, as we say. But in all his fright, Br’er 
Rabbit never loses his head; and that is African, too; and he 
always can make his cunning go farther than the strength of his 
enemies. Ever since the world began, the weak have been trying to 
outwit the strong; Br’er Rabbit typifies the revolt of his race. His 
successes are just the kind of successes that his race have craved. 

All over the South the stories of Br’er Rabbit are told; how were 
they spread? Everywhere not only ideas and plots are repeated, but 
the very words often are the same; one gets a new vision of the 
power of oral tradition. 

The glory of Br’er Rabbit of the legends does not seem to cast any 
sacredness over the real rabbit that nibbles tender green things in 
gardens ; 4e is shot, and snared, and poisoned, as ruthlessly as if his 
fame was not celebrated by the slayers ; but in a queer way he has 
honor paid him, beyond any of the beasts; alive he may be a pest ; 
but dead he becomes a magician again. The right fore foot of a 
rabbit is one of the mightiest charms known to man. There is no 
calculating the number of dried rabbits’ feet that are circulating in 
pockets through the South. A rabbit’s stomach cures most diseases, 
especially the awful “ conjure sickness,” of which, as is well known, 
large numbers of negroes die yearly. You must dry the charm, and 
powder it, and eat it. Teething children, also, are helped by tying 
the skin of a rabbit’s stomach around its neck. 

Charms of all kinds are favored both by whites and blacks; but I 
observe that the white charms and the black charms are usually quite 
different. A negro is quite indifferent to the fatal number thirteen, 
and the whites despise the sinister gifts of the black “conjurers.” 
Our conjurers are a feature of African life. They probably repre- 
sent the survival of the old fetich worship, brought from Africa. I 
have known several conjurers. One is renowned in three counties, 
being supposed to have done to death by his black arts no less than 
ten men and women. He is a pious man and a deacon in the church, 
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—which used to surprise me until I knew more about the African 
brand of piety. 

Conjurers can work “a power of meanness,” as the saying goes ; 
they can blight crops, and kill cattle, and keep hens from laying, 
and bring mysterious trouble on families. The evil accomplishment 
that excites terror more than any other, perhaps, is that of throwing 
lizards into the object of wrath. A bottle in which a lizard has been 
put is placed on the road; and if the unfortunate victim shall step 
over that bottle, there is an end of peace for him: the lizard mirac- 
ulously hops into him, and he ends his days in agony. This is no 
fable so far as the result is concerned; the negroes seem to have 
no stamina; they succumb at once, let their superstition be once 
excited, and the only way to help them is by counter charms. 

Between conjurers and “conjure doctors” the sparse savings of 
the negroes have not much chance of escape. But superstition takes a 
multitude of other shapes. It is bad luck to kill a cat ; consequently 
the negroes who will scald, worry, torment, and beat cats to any ex- 
tent cannot be induced to drown kittens or to put a cat torn by the 
dogs out of its pain. One of our various negro “boys” threw a 
wretched kitten to the dog, to have its eye torn out and its back 
broken. The poor brute was crawling about in misery, the next day, 
and my friend said, “Henry, you must kill that cat.” He said 
“Yes’m,” as usual; but he did not kill the cat. Presently, I saw 
him hauling the creature over the grass, grinning at its antics of 
torture and its mewing. I asked the cook, whose teeth were all 
showing, as she stood at the window, enjoying the sight, “ Is Henry 
going to kill that cat?” “No, ma’am,” was the cheerful answer, 
“he does jest be playin’ wid it.” 

“Why won't he kill it?” 

“ Kase he lows it wud /a’nt him!” 

I got a revolver and shot the cat, myself. It was a sickening busi- 
ness; and by the time the smoke cleared away, I was worked up, 
past toleration of negro superstition, into a genuine Southern feeling 
about shooting the negro; and I relentlessly made that man and 
brother pick up the little mangled thing and throw it into the river, 
which he did, shaking all over with fear, — for it is the worst of signs 
to touch a dead cat. I think it was only the ugly looks of what he 
always called “ Miss French's little gun” that overcame his fears. 

And strange to say —the negroes still tell how the sign came 
true — that luckless Henry, the very next month, pulled a pistol out 
in the store and aimed it at one of the clerks, and blew off the top of 
his own thumb, besides being arrested and fined for carrying con- 
cealed weapons, which is a serious offense in Arkansas; and he had 
to spend most of his summer in jail. 
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Since then, he has married the worst-tempered woman on the 
plantation, and she beats him unmercifully, it is said, not to mention 
that she makes up for her severity to her lawful lord by very wrong 
kindness to other men. 

A curious sign is the turning back sign ; it is very unlucky to turn 
back after you have once started. If you must turn back, however, 
you can avert misfortune by making the sign of the cross in the dust 
with your heel, and spitting in the cross. This is sure. Why the 
formula is completed in such a surprising manner I cannot say. But 
I have seen the colored people make the cross, etc., countless times. 
The darkies do not make anything like so much of the moon as the 
whites. 7hey are quite as superstitious in their fashion as the dark- 
ies ; although none of their superstitions have the barbarous taint of 
the negroes’. They hold the “dark of the moon” to be especially 
ominous. No planting should be done then ; und the meat of any- 
thing killed at that season will “cripse up in the pot.” 

Good Friday is the proper day to plant beans, the recognition, 
by the way, that is ever made of the day. 

Sassafras wood you never must burn, for if it cracks and sputters, 
that is a sign of the death of some one present. 


The whites of this region have no songs that I know about, but 
the negroes have many. Whatever of vague poetry, of aspiration 
and yearning and exaltation there is in the African’s nature (and 
there is more than we sometimes imagine, especially we who know 
his daily vices best), it has found voice in his strange songs. 

They all have the same characteristics, an erratic melody, a form- 
less yet sometimes brilliant imagination, pervading melancholy, and 
no trace of what we call sense. Here is a sample :— 

O mourner, give up your heart to die, 
When the rocks and the mountains they all fall away, 


Then I shall find a new hiding place, 
Pil go! 


This repeated in different parts, with the weirdest intonations. 
Here is another :— 
The prophet addresses the church, 


O Ziney, Ziney, Ziney, now, 
I wonders what the matter of Ziney; 
Ziney don’t mourn like she used to mourn, 
O Lord, give a hist unto Ziney ! 


A great favorite is one, the first verse of which runs this wise :— 


Jestice setting on the sprangles of the sun, 
Jestice done plumb the line ! 
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Hypocrite, hypocrite, I despise, 
Jestice done plumb the line! 

Wings is craptid, kin not rise, 
Jestice done plumb the line ! 

But the public is too familiar with negro songs to ask for much of 
this kind. My only reason for giving these is that I have never seen 
them anywhere else. The whites sing Moody and Sankey, like the 
rest of the world, out of music-books. 

Octave Thanet. 





THE DEMON OF CONSUMPTION. 
A LEGEND® OF CHEROKEES IN NORTH CAROLINA, 


In the olden days, before the white man’s foot had ever crossed 
the Blue Ridge, there resided in a cave in the Tusquittee Mountain, 
in what is now Clay County, N. C., a demon with an iron finger, who 
had the power to assume the exact form and image of any one whom 
he chose to represent. His food was human lungs and livers, which 
he procured by his power of personating any absent member of a 
family and the aid of his iron finger. His method was to watch till 
some one of a family would be absent for an hour or so without 
notice. The demon would then enter the house in the form of the 
absent one, select his victim, begin fondling his head, run his soft 
fingers through his hair until the unsuspecting victim would go to 
sleep. Then with his iron finger would he pierce the victim’s side 
and take his liver and lungs, but without pain. The wound would 
immediately heal, leaving no outward mark. 

The one thus robbed would, on awaking, go about his usual occu- 
pation, entirely unconscious of the injury at the time, but would grad- 
ually pine away and die. 

The monster, of course, did most of his mischief in the immediate 
neighborhood of his home. So terrible became his depredations that 
the beautiful valley of the Tusquittee was almost depopulated, and the 
whole tribe of the Cherokees became aroused, and determined at all 
hazards to destroy their dreadful enemy. After a long search, they _ 
at length found him in his cave; but no one would venture in to lay 
hands on him, for fear of the iron finger. He laughed at all their 
devices to allure him from his cave. They then undertook to destroy 
him by shooting him with arrows. This only the further provoked 
his mirth. The more they shot at him the louder he laughed, and 
the more he taunted them. As the arrows would pierce him, he 
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would draw them out of his body and toss them back at the men who 
shot them, his wounds healing the instant the arrows were withdrawn. 
Thus the fight went on for a long time, the Indians shooting the 
arrows and the demon throwing them back. What was war with 
them was sport to him. But when the Indians were nearly exhausted 
and almost ready to give up the struggle, a little bird sang out to 
them, “Shoot him on his iron finger.’”’ At once they began to aim 
at that. The demon’s mirthfulness left him. He raged and fumed, 
and tried every device to avoid the arrows aimed at his finger, but in 
vain. Ina short time an arrow struck the iron finger and the mon- 
ster fell and expired. Since that day the little bird, the wren, is 
sacred to the Cherokees, and on no account will they harm it. 

For a long time the wasting sickness was stayed; but at length 
some of the demon’s descendants learned the art and occasionally 
secured a victim, but none of them ever attained either the power or 
malignity of the demon of the iron finger. 


Fames W. Terrell. 
WEBSTER, N. C. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF A PAWNEE MYTH. 


Amonc the Pawnees two or three stories are current which tell 
how in ancient times men who had strong dream power, or had been 
especially helped by the Nahirac — the animals — or by Aféus, called 
the buffalo to the camp in a time of starvation, and so gave life to 
the tribe when it was about to perish with hunger. One of these 
tales belongs to the K7t-ka-hdh-ki tribe, and the Skidi have a similar 
story of something which happened to them many years ago. I give 
this Azt-ka-hdh-ki tale as I have told it in my “ Pawnee Hero Sto- 
ries,” and will endeavor to trace this myth to its origin, to show how 
the story came to be told and believed :— 


TI-KE-WA-KUSH. 


THE MAN WHO CALLED THE BUFFALO. 


This happened in the olden time before we had met the white people. 
Then the different bands lived in separate villages. The lodges were made 
of dirt. The Kit-ka-hahk’-i band went off on a winter hunt, roaming over 
the country, as they used to do, after buffalo. At this time they did not 
find the buffalo near. They scouted in all directions, but could discover 
no signs of them. It was a hard time of starvation. The children cried 
and the women cried ; they had nothing at all to eat. 

There was a person who looked at the children crying for something to 
eat, and it touched his heart. They were very poor, and he felt sorry for 
them. He said to the head chief: “Tell the chiefs and other head men 
to do what I tell them. My heart is sick on account of the suffering of the 
people. It may be that I can help them. Let a new lodge be set up out- 
side the village for us to meet in. I will see if I can do anything to relieve 
the tribe.” The chief said that it was well to do this, and he gave orders 
for it. 

While they were preparing to build this lodge they would miss this man 
in the night. He would disappear like a wind, and go off a long way, and 
just as daylight came he would be there again. Sometimes, while sitting 
in his own lodge during the day, he would reach behind him, and bring out 
a small piece of buffalo meat, fat and lean, and would give it to some one, 
saying, ‘When you have had enough, save what is left, and give it to some 
one else.” When he would give this small piece of meat to any one, the 
person would think, ‘‘ This is not enough to satisfy my hunger ;” but after 
eating until he was full, there was always enough left to give to some other 
person. 

In those days it was the custom for the head chief of the tribe, once in 
a while, to mount his horse, and ride about through the village, talking to 
the people, and giving them good advice, and telling them that they ought 
to do what was right by each other. At this time the chief spoke to the 
people, and explained that this man was going to try to benefit the tribe, 
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So the people made him many fine presents, otter skins and eagle feathers, 
and when they gave him these things each one said: “I give you this. It 
is for yourself. Try to help us.” He thanked them for these presents, 
and when they were all gathered together he said: “‘ Now you chiefs and 
head men of the tribe, and you people, you have done well to give me 
these things. I shall give them to that person who gives me that power, 
and who has taken pityon me. I shall let you starve yet fourdays. Then 
help will come.” 

During these four days, every day and night he disappeared, but would 
come back the same night. He would say to the people that he had been 
far off, where it would take a person three or four days to go, but he was 
always back the same night. When he got back on the fourth night, he 
told the people that the buffalo were near, that the next morning they 
would be but a little way off. He went up on the hill near the camp, and 
sacrificed some eagle feathers, and some blue beads, and some Indian 
tobacco, and then returned to the camp. Then he said to the people, 
“ When that object comes to that place of sacrifice, do not interfere with 
it ; do not turn it back. Let it go by. Just watch and see.” 

The next morning at daylight, all the people came out of their lodges to 
watch this hill, and the place where he had sacrificed. While they were 
looking, they saw a great buffalo bull come up over the hill to the place. 
He stood there for a short time and looked about, and then he walked on 
down the hill, and went galloping off past the village. Then this man 
spoke to the people and said, “ There. That is what I meant. That is 
the leader of the buffalo; where he went the whole herd will follow.” 

He sent his servant to the chiefs to tell them to choose four boys, and 
let them go to the top of the hill where the bull had come over, and to 
look beyond it. The boys were sent, and ran to the top of the hill, and 
when they looked over beyond it they stopped, and then turned and came 
back running. They went to the chiefs’ lodge and said to the chiefs, sit- 
ting there, “ Beyond that place of sacrifice there is coming a whole herd of 
buffalo ; many, many, crowding and pushing each other.” 

‘Then, as it used to be in the old times, as soon as the young men had 
told the chief that the buffalo were coming, the chief rode about the vil- 
lage, and told every one to get ready to chase them. He said to them 
besides: “ Do not leave anything on the killing ground. Bring into the 
camp not only the meat and hides, but the heads and legs and all parts. 
Bring the best portions in first, and take them over to the new lodge, so 
that we may have a feast there.” For so the man had directed. 

Presently the buffalo came over the hill, and the people were ready, and 
they made a surround, and killed all that they could, and brought them 
home. Each man brought in his ribs and his young buffalo, and left them 
there at that lodge. The other parts they brought into the village, as he 
had directed. After they had brought in this meat, they went to the lodge, 
and stayed there four days and four nights, and had a great feast, roasting 
these ribs. The man told them that they would make four surrounds like 
this, and to get all the meat that they could. “ But,” he said, “ in surround- 
ing these buffalo you must see that all the meat is saved. 7Zi-ra'-wa does 
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not like the people to waste the buffalo, and for that reason I advise you to 
make good use of all you kill.” During the four nights they feasted, this 
man used to disappear each night. 

On the night of the fourth day he said to the people : “ To-morrow the 
buffalo will come again, and you will make another surround. Be careful 
not to kill a yellow calf —a little one—that you will see with the herd, 
nor its mother.” This was in winter, and yet the calf was the same color 
as a young calf born in the spring. They made the surround, and let the 
yellow calf and its mother go. 

A good many men in the tribe saw that this man was great, and that he 
had done great things for the tribe, and they made him many presents, the 
best horses that they had. He thanked them, but he did not want to 
accept the presents. The tribe believed that he had done this wonderful 
thing, — had brought them buffalo, — and all the people wanted to do just 
what he told them to, 

In the first two surrounds they killed many buffalo, and made much dried 
meat. All their sacks were full, and the dried meat was piled up out of 
doors. After the second surround, they feasted as before. 

After four days, as they were going out to surround the buifalo the third 
time, the wind changed, and, before the people got near them, the buffalo 
smelled them and stampeded. While they were galloping away, the man 
ran up on to the top of the hill, to the place of sacrifice, carrying a pole, on 
which was tied the skin of a kit fox; and when he saw the buffalo running, 
and that the people could not catch them, he waved his pole, and called 
out Ska-a-a-a / and the buffalo turned right about, and charged back right 
through the people, and they killed many of them. He wished to show the 
people that he had the power over the buffalo. 

After the third surround they had a great deal of meat, and he called the 
chiefs together and said, “ Now, my chiefs, are you satisfied?” They said, 
“Yes, we are satisfied, and we are thankful to you for taking pity on us and 
helping us. It is through your power that the tribe has been saved from 
starving to death.” He said: “ You are to make one more surround, and 
that will be the end. I want you to get all youcan. Kill as many as pos- 
sible, for this will be the last of the buffalo this winter. Those presents 
that you have made to me, and that I did not wish to take, I give them 
back to you.” Some of the people would not take back the presents, but 
insisted that he should keep them, and at last he said he would do so. 

The fourth surround was made, and the people killed many buffalo and 
saved the meat. The night after this last surround he disappeared and 
drove the buffalo back. The next morning he told the people to look 
about, and tell him if they saw anything. They did so, but they could not 
see any buffalo. 

The next day they moved camp, and went east toward their home. They 
had so much dried meat that they could not take it all at once, but had to 
come back and make two trips for it. When they moved below, going east, 
they saw no fresh meat, only dried meat; but sometimes, when this man 
would come in from his journeys, he would bring a piece of meat, —a little 
piece, — and he would divide it up among the people, and they would put it 
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into the kettles and boil it, and everybody would eat, but they could not eat 
it all up. There would always be some left over. This man was so won- 
derful that he could change even the buffalo chips that you see on the 
prairie into meat. He would cover them up with his robe, and when he 
would take it off again, you would see there pounded buffalo meat and 
tallow (pemmican), “p-0-har' iis. 

The man was not married ; he was a young man, and by this time the 
people thought that he was one of the greatest men in the tribe, and they 
wanted him to marry. They went to one of the chiefs, and told him that 
they wanted him to be this man’s father-in-law, for they wanted him to 
raise children, thinking that they might do something to benefit the tribe. 
They did not want that race to die out. The old people say that it would 
have been good if he had had children, but he had none. If he had, per- 
haps they would have had the same power as their father. 

That person called the buffalo twice, and twice saved the tribe from a 
famine. The second time the suffering was great, and they held a council 
to ask him to help the tribe. They filled up the pipe, and held it out to 
him, asking him to take pity on the tribe. He took the pipe, and lighted 
it and smoked. He did it in the same way as the first time, and they 
made four surrounds, and got much meat. 

When this man died, all the people mourned for him a long time. The 
chief would ride around the village and call out: “‘ Now I am poor in mind 
on account of the death of this man, because he took pity on us and saved 
the tribe. Now he is gone and there is no one left like him.” 

This is a true and sacred story that belongs to the Kit-ka-hahk’-i band. 
It happened once long ago, and has been handed down from father to son 
in this band. The Skidi had a man who once called the buffalo, causing 
them to return when stampeded, as was done in this story. 

Nore. — Big Knife, a Skidi, who died only recently, said that the man 
was alive in his time. Awuru'’s-u /e-sharu (Bear Chief), a Skidi, says that 
he knew the man. His name was Carrying Mother. 


So far as can be gathered from this narrative, the calling of the 
buffalo is the direct result of the supernatural powers of the hero, 
but I shall endeavor to show that the main event here related — the 
calling of the buffalo — was at one time a commonplace occurrence 
among the Pawnees; that by the introduction of new elements into 
the life of the tribe this custom became obsolete ; and that all the 
circumstances connected with it, except the one central fact that 
men once brought buffalo within the reach of the people, long ago 
passed from the memory of the tribe. 

A study of some of the recent customs of more primitive plain 
tribes will, I hope, make this clear. 

Far to the north of the home of the Pawnees live a people who 
have had much less intercourse than they with the whites, who have 
not had horses nearly so long, and who up to within ten or twelve 
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years had to a great extent preserved their primitive habits. These 
are the Blackfeet. 

Up to the time when they obtained horses, the only way in which 
the Blackfeet secured buffalo was by means of piskuus. These were 
inclosures, built usually at the foot of a precipice, the cut bank 
forming one of the walls, and the fence on the other side being 
made of logs, rocks, brush, and so on, built up to a height of six or 
eight feet. From a point on the edge of the precipice above this 
inclosure two diverging lines of stone heaps, or of clumps of brush, 
ran out for a long distance on to the prairie, so that their farther 
ends were widely separated, forming a> -shaped chute. When meat 
was needed, the people went up on to the prairie, and concealed 
themselves behind the stone heaps or the brush, and a man espe- 
cially selected for the purpose was sent out toward the feeding herd 
of buffalo to bring them within the arms of the >. This man, 
who had prepared himself for the task by praying and fasting, ad- 
vanced pretty close to the buffalo, and then, by calling and by alter- 
nately showing himself and disappearing, attracted their attention. 
Sometimes the man wore a robe and a bull’s head, at others he was 
naked, without any disguise. At first a few of the buffalo would 
raise their heads and look at him, but it was not long before all had 
stopped feeding and were staring at him. After a little, they would 
begin to walk toward him, and as they approached, he would move 
away. If they began to trot, he would increase his speed so as to 
equal theirs. They followed, and in this way he induced them to 
come after him within the arms of the >. After they had passed 
within the arms of the chute, the Indians behind the outer rock piles 
would spring into sight, and shout and wave their robes. This fright- 
ened the buffalo, who now ran away from the enemy in the rear, and 
the man who was leading them soon slipped out of sight, and either 
hid himself, or climbed down the precipice toward which the buffalo 
were running. As arule, the wings of the chute kept the buffalo 
travelling in the desired direction, that is, toward the angle of the 
>, where they would reach the precipice, and fall over it into the 
corral below. But sometimes in winter, when snow was on the 
ground, a method was adopted to make this doubly sure. A line of 
buffalo chips, each one supported on three small sticks, so that it 
stood a few inches above the snow, was carried from the angle of the 
> straight toward the prairie. The chips were about thirty feet 
apart, and ran midway between the wings of the chute. This line 
was of course conspicuous against the white snow, and when the 
buffalo were running down the chute they always followed it, never 
turning to the right nor to theleft. Nodoubt they thought it a trail 
which other buffalo had followed. 
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In the latter days of the péskun, the man who led the buffalo was 
often mounted on a white horse. He rode near the herd, and then 
began to zigzag from side to side in front of it. As he approached, 
the buffalo began to raise their heads and look at him. Pretty soon 
they walked toward him, and then began to go a little faster, until at 
last they were running, the rider, of course, always retreating from 
them. When he had led them into the chute, the people rose up 
from behind the rock piles and drove them on. The Blackfeet also 
practised the surround, by which the buffalo were led into a circle of 
people or lodges, as described in my “ Pawnee Hero-Stories.” és- 
uns were in use among the Blackfeet within thirty years, and very 
likely to within a more recent time. 

It may be assumed that the motive which led the buffalo to follow 
this moving and (to them) remarkable object was curiosity. They 
saw something they did not recognize, and approached it for the pur- 
pose of identifying it. Other animals are known to act in a like 
manner under similar circumstances. The old practice of alluring 
the prong-horned antelope within shot by showing a red flag, or even 
a white handkerchief on the end of a ramrod, is familiar to us all. 
I myself have had antelope, which ran away startled before they had 
seen me distinctly, come back from the distance of a mile, and trot 
up within forty or fifty yards, in the effort to make out just what I 
was. Of course this is more commonly done by young animals than 
by those older and more experienced. Elk, too, will often walk 
toward an object which they do not recognize as dangerous, in the 
endeavor to determine for themselves just what it is. In the same 
way, ducks used commonly to be “toled” within gunshot, on the 
shores of Chesapeake Bay, by a little dog trained to run up and 
down the beach ; and within a few years I have been told by a well- 
known ornithologist that he has seen this practised with success. 

I am satisfied that, before the Indians of the northern plains 
obtained horses, they all of them secured most of their buffalo by 
means of traps and surrounds, and that the leading of buffalo into 
the inclosure or into the ring of people was universally practised by 
them. Among the tribes who used to surround the buffalo, my own 
inquiries have given me the names of the following: Cheyennes, 
Arapahoes, Pawnees, Omahas, Otoes, Poncas, some bands of the 
Dakotas, Arikaras, Mandans, Snakes, Crees, Gros Ventres of the 
Village, Crows, Blackfeet, Sarcees, and Gros Ventres of the Prairie. 
In primitive times the only weapons which these people had to use 
against the buffalo were stone-headed arrows, and it must be appar- 
ent to any one who has given any attention to the subject that these 
would be ineffective against this animal. 

Very likely the Pawnees never built péskuns, or anything exactly 
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corresponding to them, for their country was not adapted to this 
mode of capture, but there is no doubt that they did decoy the buf- 
falo into a circle of people, just as we have positive testimony that 
the Blackeet and the Rees used to do. No people are keener ob- 
servers than Indians, and no people are better acquainted with the 
habits of animals, especially of those animals on which they depend 
for food. It is not to be supposed that any one of the plains tribes 
was ignorant of the fact that buffalo could thus be brought by an 
appeal to their curiosity. 

Now it is to be remembered that horses came to the plains Indians 
from the south, and that as soon as they obtained horses, and learned 
to ride, the primitive methods of taking the buffalo began to be 
supplanted by the more effective, easy, and exciting one of running. 
As the buffalo in later times was always rushed at and put to flight, 
was known to have keen powers of scent and easily to take the 
alarm if the wind blew from the hunter toward the game, it would 
gradually come to be forgotten that it could readily be decoyed by 
an appeal to its curiosity ; but the fact would be remembered that in 
ancient days the buffalo used to be called up close to the people, 
and the only way to account for this would be to attribute to the 
man who called them powers which were supernatural. The tribes 
who had earliest obtained horses would be the first to abandon their 
primitive methods of taking the buffalo. Those who had longest 
given up their original customs would have most completely forgot- 
ten them ; but about the one remembered fact that the buffalo were 
called, there would gradually grow up many details, supplied by suc- 
cessive narrators, which would add to the interest of the story, and 
would tend to make the performances of the man who accomplished 
this wonderful act appear more and more marvellous. 

The Pawnees have had horses for more than two hundred years, 
and, since they obtained them, have always chased the buffalo. 
That they used commonly to decoy the game to its death has long 
been forgotten, but that the buffalo came when they were called 
has not been forgotten; and so around the memory of this single 
fact has grown up among the tribe the miraculous story of 7i-kah- 
we-kush, the man who called the buffalo. 

If my conclusions are just, the memory of this old custom of 
decoying the buffalo should have passed away from the tribes of the 
south earlier than it did from those of the north, and such appears 
to have been the case. 

Confirmation of this explanation of the myth may be found in a 
similar story related to me by the Arikaras. This tale has not had 
so much time in which to grow as has the Pawnee story, and the 
powers attributed to the hero are not nearly so noteworthy. 
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The Arikaras belong to the Pawnee family. They live farther 
north than the true Pawnees, have had less intercourse with the 
whites, and are more primitive in their ways than their more south- 
ern relatives. These people also tell of a man who called the buffalo. 
This man’s name was Chief Bear. As is readily seen by the way in 
which the people now speak of them, his feats were less surprising 
than those of the Pawnee or Skidi hero, and he does not appear to 
have called the buffalo in response to any special needs of the tribe. 
It is not told that he did it under any great stress of circumstances, 
nor that the tribe was in danger of starvation, or was even in great 
want. The act seems to have been performed as an ordinary matter, 
and yet Chief Bear's powers are regarded as peculiar. He is singled 
out for special mention, and is compared by the Rees with the 
Pawnee hero who did the same thing. 

The story told by the Rees is as follows: The Rees also had a 
man who called the buffalo. The people would go out on the prairie, 
and would hide themselves so as to form a big circle, open at one 
side. Then Chief Bear would go off over to where the buffalo were, 
and would bring them into the circle, and the people would close up 
the gap, so that the buffalo would be surrounded. They would run 
round and round within the circle, and the people would keep clos- 
ing in on them, and would prevent them from breaking through the 
line by yelling and tossing their robes in the air, and finally the 
buffalo would get tired out and it was easy to kill them. 

Finally, as has been said, when we get up north among the Black- 
feet, the calling of the buffalo becomes an every-day matter, and was 
practised certainly as late as the year 1862 among the Pikuni tribe 
of the Blackfeet ; while, among the S¢k-si-kau tribe and the plains 
Crees, péskuns were used down to much later times. 

A hundred years ago the Pawnees had probably forgotten that the 
buffalo were once commonly called up to the people, but among the 
Blackfeet there are still living many men who time and again have 
seen this done. 

George Bird Grinnell. 
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HAE-THU-SKA SOCIETY OF THE OMAHA TRIBE. 


Tue societies of an Indian tribe occupy an important place in the 
social life of the people. They furnish the entertainments of the 
community, and afford opportunities for personal display and the 
enjoyment of honors and distinctions. They also provide dramatic 
pleasures, for in some of their ceremonies a man with histrionic 
talent can show forth his powers, and win from the spectators their 
coveted applause. Some societies are closely interwoven with the 
tribal organization, and in all of them are conserved ancient customs, 
traditions, and tribal history, and their influence is to promote valor- 
ous ambition and foster patriotism, — the love of that which belonged 
toa common ancestry. These societies maintain in an Indian com- 
munity a relation somewhat similar to that sustained toward our 
more elaborate and more highly organized society by the theatre, — 
social gatherings for music and dancing, and even our more dignified 
institutions wherein are preserved our national history. 

These societies take their root in man’s social nature, and have 
drawn therefrom a strength that has enabled them to transcend 
some of the most stringent of ancient rules; for within the member- 
ship of these societies were gathered persons belonging to different 
gentes or clans, thus making possible the delight of mingling with 
other than one’s kindred; of meeting the sympathetic response of 
strangers; of projecting one’s self within that real but intangible or- 
ganism we call society, without danger to one’s self, one’s relations, or 
one’s friends. Moreover, within this circle of men enlarged beyond 
the ties of blood, the past history as well as the present life of the 
people was preserved and dramatized in the ceremonies, so that there 
was nothing foreign or feigned to impair the homegeneity of the 
assembly. It is therefore not surprising to find that the hold these 
societies have upon the Indian defies almost all vicissitudes ; for in 
the face of the steady progress of tribal disintegration which is 
everywhere going on over the length and breadth of our land; 
while chiefs are being forced to become private men, and to see their 
old-time office disappear, and while the warrior must hereafter fight 
in the uniform of the soldier of the United States ; while the tribal 
lands are rapidly falling apart into individual holdings, and the ancient 
landmarks are being ploughed under, —these societies linger, eluding 
the ever-encroaching power of new conditions. Their songs ring in 
the memory of the people; their tales are told to each new genera- 
tion ; their symbols are preserved, though their import is often lost ; 
and the Indian is hardly to be found who will not feel the thrill of 
response to the cadences of the spirited dance and the pageants of 
his forefathers. 
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The Hae-thu-ska Society of the Omahas probably originated in 
that tribe, at least as to its present form. So ancient are these 
people, and during the centuries they have touched and been affected 
by so many other groups, that it would be unsafe to say that any 
particular society or any particular custom was exclusively developed 
and maintained by this or any one tribe. The guesses at the mean- 
ing of the name Hae-thu-ska are still only guesses, so that little if 
any clue can thus be gained as to the origin of the society. There 
is a tradition that it sprang from the Poo-ge’thun Society, and there 
are indications that seem to lend plausibility to this origin. The 
points of resemblance as well as the divergence between the two 
societies suggest a relationship, and may also mark epochs in the 
development of the tribal organization as it is now known. 

It seems to be necessary to say a word concerning the tribal 
organization of the Omahas. There are in the tribe ten gentes ; each 
one is an organization within itself, having its sub-gentes, and its 
council or gentile fire. These gentes are in two groups of five, each 
one occupying one half of the Hoo-thu-ga, or tribal circle. In the 
government of the tribe, there are indications that the oligarchy of 
seven, which is the ruling power, was once composed of chiefs drawn 
from the seven gentes, which have a Ne-ne-ba-tan sub-gens, — that is, 
a subdivision possessing a pipe. In the process of time a change 
took place: the seven chiefs composing the oligarchy became repre- 
sentative of the seven gentes, and not men actually born within 
these gentes. Thus the governing power passed from hereditary 
chiefs to men who through certain acts could achieve such honors 
as made them eligible to membership in the oligarchy. The change 
was a democratic revolution, inasmuch as any man, irrespective of 
the gens in which he was born, could attain by his valor and industry 
the highest position within the tribe. Under these new conditions 
the man who arrived at the dignity of a place within the oligarchy 
must no longer go to war. And although he was looked to as a 
defender in case of an attack upon the tribe, all his acts must be in 
the interest of peace and good order. The right to bestow honors 
upon warriors belonged to a single gens, the Wal-jin-shtae, the 
Keepers of the Tent of War. In this tent the ceremonies took place 
which tested the warrior’s record, and accorded or denied him the 
right to claim credit for his deeds ; and prescribed his decorations, 
and gave him permission to publicly wear these as indicative of his 
valorous acts. The loss of hereditary prerogative to certain gentes 
and the divorcing of warlike powers from the chieftaincy were steps 
that could not have been hastily taken, and must have been attended 
by severe tribal disquietude. It seems not unlikely that traces of 
this movement can be discerned in the rules and ceremonies of the 
Poo-ge’-thun and Hae-thus-ka societies. 
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The Poo-ge’-thun membership was confined to chiefs who were 
admitted upon their war record solely. The Leader was the member 
who could count the greatest number of valiant deeds ; therefore, 
unless a man continued to add to his warlike exploits, he could 
hardly hope to retain the office of Leader, the position being one 
coveted by all ambitious warriors. The Keeper of the Songs held 
his place for life, and it was the duty of the incumbent to train his 
successor. These songs were the archives of the society ; in them 
were preserved the names of noted members, and the story of the 
deed which gave rise to the song was carefully transmitted. The 
recital of these songs and stories formed an important part of the 
meetings of the society. There were certain rites which obtained 
in the Poo-ge'thun which were survivals of earlier forms of tribal 
government and ancient prerogative of the chiefs, but the discussion 
of these does not belong to the present subject. 

The Hae-thu-ska Society was also composed of warriors, but its 
membership included chiefs and privates. The rules were demo- 
cratic in principle; and were carried out in practice. No special 
honor belonged to the chief ; he was rated as an equal with the other 
members. No man was eligible to the Hae-thu-ska who had not 
won, through the ceremonies of the Tent of War, the right to pro- 
claim his warlike deeds. Such a man might be invited to meet with 
the society, and if no one objected to him he became a member. If 
a member was unable to attend a meeting of the society he was per- 
mitted, if he was a man of good standing, to send his son to repre- 
sent him, but this attendance did not entitle the young man to 
membership. No matter how high the honors of a father, these 
could not be credited to his son: nothing but ceremonially approved 
deeds of valor could give a man place within the Hae-thu-ska. 

The officers comprised a Leader, a Herald, and two Servers of the 
Feast. 

The Leader held his office for life, or until he resigned. When 
the office became vacant the aspirant to the position made a feast, to 
which all the members of the society were invited, and, his desire 
being made known, if there was no objection he by general consent 
became Leader. Such a man, however, must be one whose success- 
ful leadership of war parties had made him noted among the people. 
His seat was at the back of the lodge, opposite the door. 

The society met at irregular intervals, but generally about once a 
month, and always in the same lodge. Some member honored in the 
tribe and possessing a commodious dwelling entertained the society, 
but did not provide the feast except when he specified his desire to 
do so. The food furnished for each gathering was a voluntary con- 


tribution of some member, who obeyed the tribal custom which for- 
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bids the giver of a feast to partake of it. The seat assigned to the 

| giver of the feast was near the entrance of the lodge, on the right as 

| one enters. When the Leader contributed the food he was obliged 

4) to leave his official seat, and occupy the place belonging to the feast- 

] giver. Each member of the society had his appointed place in the 

| i circle about the lodge. The singers were grouped around the drum, 
which was placed on the left hand of the Leader. 

The society had its peculiar regalia. The members cut their hair 

close on each side of the head, and left a tuft a few inches wide, 

| extending from the forehead to back of the crown, where it met the 

‘ scalp-lock. No clothing was worn except the breech-cloth, and at 

i the back a long bunch of grass was fastened in the belt. Each man 

| painted in accordance with the directions given him when he passed 

through the ceremonies of receiving his honors at the Tent of War. 

The Leader, and other men distinguished for their skill and success 

| in war, wore an ornament called Ka-hae, or crow. This was made of 

ie two sticks like arrow shafts, painted green, and feathered, like the 

stems of the fellowship pipes, with feathers of the buzzard ; tufts of 

crow plumage and long pendants reaching nearly to the ground, made 

; of crow’s feathers, completed this ornament, which was worn at the 

) back fastened to the belt, the two shafts rising to the man’s shoulder 

. blades. The men wearing the Xa-/ae ; painted the front of their 

bodies and their arms and legs with daubs of black ; their faces and 





| backs were completely covered with black paint, but on their backs 
yp white spots were put on the black color. Comparatively few men 
44 attained sufficient eminence as warriors to wear the Ka-hae and 
4 paint themselves in this manner. The blackened face and dappled 
| limbs and front were emblematic of the thunder clouds and their de- 
i) structive power as they advance over the heavens, even as the war- 
{ rior approaches his victim dealing his death-darts. The blackened 
i! back with its white spots indicated the dead body of the enemy, 
{ which the birds were busy pecking, leaving their droppings as they 
tore away the fast-decaying flesh. The crow was worn, as it was 
said to be the first to find a corpse, and later was joined by other 
Wt birds of prey. The tuft of grass worn by all the members of the 
(ih Hae-thu-ska bore a twofold signification: it represented the tail of 
itt the Me-ka-thu, or wolf, the animal closely allied to the warrior, and it 
also symbolized the scalp of the vanquished enemy. 

| There are two classes of warlike deeds, which are distinguished in 
lh according honors : — 

it) ist. Wu ah-tah'-the-sha. Literally the words mean, in the direction 
of men, signifying that the warrior has gone forth seeking men to 
| : fight ; one whose warfare has been agressive, and away from home. 
iy 2d. Wa-00 ah-tah'-the-sha, or Tee ah-tah'-the-sha, —in the direction 
: 
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of woman, or in the direction of the tent or home; defensive warfare, 
as when the camp or village has been attacked and valorously de- 
fended. 

Only men of the first class, those whose aggressive warfare has 
become noted, and confirmed through the ceremonies of the Tent of 
War, are eligible to the office of Leader, or permitted to wear the 
Ka-hae and paint in black as already described. 

Warriors of the second class thrust an arrow through their scalp- 
lock, or carried a bow and arrow in their hand. Later, when guns 
were used, these men streaked their faces and bodies with black, to 
indicate the grime of the gunpowder on their perspiring bodies in 
the heat of action. 

After the members were gathered the Leader took some box-elder 
wood and charred it over the fire; with this the body and face were 
to be painted. While the wood was charring, the following song was 
sung by all present : — 


Nun-g’thae ! thae-tae, 
He-tha’-ke-un’-tae ah thun-ah’ he dae. 


The coal which is here; 
I am weary waiting to paint myself with it! 


The idea conveyed by the song is not that of literally waiting until 
one is tired for the wood to char, that the ceremony of painting may 
take place, but indicates the desire that fills the brave man’s breast, 
even to the taxing of his strength to weariness, for the opportunity to 
perform feats of daring, to risk his life for valor and for honor, that 
he may become a bulwark to his kindred, to his tribe, and a terror 
to their enemies. The music conveys more than the words alone 
would tell; in its cadences one not only enters into the warrior’s 
eagerness, but is reminded of the strange, portentous stir that fills 
the air, and affects man and beast, when the mighty storm is seen 
blackening the horizon. The power and naturalness of this song are 
noteworthy. 

After the ceremony of painting was completed, the Leader took 
up the pipe belonging to the society, which the giver of the feast 
had already filled, and scattered some tobacco on the earth ; then he 
lifted the stem of the pipe upward, paused a moment, and slowly 
pointed it to the north, east, south, and west. During these move- 
ments the society sang this prayer :— 


Wa-kan-da, tha-ne ga-thae-kae. 
Ae-ha tha-ne hin ga wae-tho-hae tho 


Wakanda (God), I give tobacco (in this pipe). 
Wilt thou not smoke the tobacco. 
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The last four words are musical syllables. The music is a digni- 
fied choral. After this prayer and offering the pipe was passed 
around, each member in his turn taking a whiff, and the opening 
ceremonies came to an end. 

Shortly the singers about the drum struck up one of the songs 
belonging to the society, a song suitable for dancing, and whoever 
was so moved rose, and, dropping his robe in his seat, stepped forth 
nude, except his embroidered breech-cloth, and decoration of grass or 
feathers. Bells were sometimes worn about the ankles, or bound 
below the knee, and added a castanet effect, marking the rhythm of 
the song and dance, and adding to the scene, so full of color, move- 
ment, and wild melody. As the members danced they exhibited in a 
conventionalized pantomime their exploits on the warpath. A variety 
of steps were taken; the foot was placed strongly and flat upon the 
ground with a thud; the limbs were lifted at a sharp angle to the body, 
which bent and rose with sudden and diversified movements. There 
was not a motion of foot, leg, body, arm, or head that did not follow 
in strict time the accent of the song. The throb of the drum started 
the pulses of the spectator, and held him to the rhythm of the scene, 
as the eye followed the rapid, tense action of the dancer, and the ear 
caught the melody which revealed the intent of the strange drama. 

The intense character of the dance, its violent movements, made 
it impossible to be sustained for any length of time; the songs and 
the dances are therefore short. Resting songs followed a dance, 
during which the dancers sat muffled in their robes, dripping with 
perspiration, and panting to regain their breath. 

All this time the food was cooking over the fire, for little if any- 
thing was prepared beforehand, and when the viands were nearly 
ready the two Servers advanced, and performed a peculiar dance to 
certain songs which belong to this peculiar ceremonial way of an- 
nouncing to the company that refreshments were about to be served. 
The two Servers must be men who have broken the necks of an 
enemy, either in aggressive or defensive warfare. 

It is a custom in the Hae-thu-ska Society to serve the food with 
two sticks ; if these were not provided, then the naked hand must be 
thrust in the boiling pot to take out the meat. The choice portions 
were selected and given to the bravest man present. If a dish of 
dog was among the dainties, the head was presented to one who had 
broken the neck of an enemy. 

After all the members were served, the Leader rose, and in an 
address of some length, replete with native eloquence, thanked the 
host of the evening for the feast he had provided. The Leader dis- 
coursed upon the vital need of food for the preservation of the race ; 
how it was sought amid trials, dangers, and hardships, so that food 
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represented both a man’s valor and industry, and was the greatest 
of gifts, since without it no man could live ; and such a gift being 
provided, no one should partake of it without first thanking the giver, 
not forgetting to include his wife and his children, who have relin- 
quished to strangers their share in this great necessity of mankind. 
At the close of this speech each one betakes himself to the food so 
graciously offered and received. 

When all had finished, the man to whom the dog’s head was given 
held up the bone, now destitute of flesh, and recounted the story of 
his battles. The singers struck up a dance song, and the narrator 
rose and acted out the story he had just recited. If the warrior 
possessed dramatic talent, he was not apt to let the opportunity slip 
of recording a triumph not only for his skill in war, but for his 
histrionic powers. 

On entering the tent all members turned to the left, and passed 
around the lodge to their respective seats. The same order was pre- 
served in going out: he who sat with the door to his left hand passed 
out first, and so on round the lodge, every one moving to the left. 
At the close of the evening, the song of dismissal was sung : — 


Ku-tha na-zhe-thae, 
Ku-tha ma-the-thae. 


Friends, arise, 
Friends, walk forth ! 


All joined in this grand choral, as the members sedately moved 
out into the night, the last man completing the circle of the tent as 
the final note was sounded under the stars. 

The songs of the Hae-thu-ska merit a paper to themselves, not 
only because of their remarkable interest musically, but as a study 
of the beginnings of lyric art. One characteristic, however, belongs 
to this article. 

It was a rule of the Hae-thu-ska that when a member performed 
a brave deed, the society decided whether the name of the doer and 
the record of his act should be preserved in song ; without this con- 
sent of the society, none would dare allow a song to be composed in 
his honor. When consent was given to perpetuate a man’s record, 
either he composed the song which was to carry the story of his 
deed, or some man with musical ability undertook the task ; the song 
was then quickly learned by the members, and became part of the 
record of the Hae-thu-ska. These songs preserved for generations 
the deeds of members, and therefore to a good degree told the story 
of the tribe itself. It has happened that the name and deed of a 
man long dead would be dropped from some favorite song and a 
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modern hero’s name substituted. This change, however, could be 
made only by the consent of the members, and it was seldom that 
they so agreed; there was a repugnance to the obliterating of a 
name once famous in the tribe. Still there are a few songs which 
carry two names and two stories, one being gradually supplanted by 
the other. By this overlapping of names a clue can be gained as 
to the age of a song, since no man’s name could be dropped while 
any of his near relatives or descendants were living ; the protest would 
be too strong against such extinction of family fame. It seems safe 
to conclude that a name could hardly be wiped out within a hundred 
years of the birth of a song. Some Hae-thu-ska songs date back 
several generations. 

When a song embalming the name and deed of a warrior was 
sung, at that part of the song where the name was mentioned ; the 
drum was not sounded. The voices bore the strain; the name was 
therefore distinctly heard, the cessation of the drum arresting the 
attention of the listener. 

In view of the democratic character of the Hae-thu-ska, its touches 
of ritual and symbolism, its stirring music and dramatic dancing, 
its social power, —for its members not only had their valiant acts 
preserved in its archives of song, but were honored by peculiar cere- 
monies at their death, —it is not surprising that this society should 
have found favor in other tribes, and have flourished as it has done 
among the Otoes, Ioways, and Pawnees. Tradition tells of an old 
and close alliance with the Pawnees, who belong to a distinct lin- 
guistic stock from the Omahas. The society among the Pawnees is 
called the Hae-thu-ska, and seems rooted among these people ; they 
have a large number of songs, and, although Omaha Hae-thu-ska 
songs are known, they are never sung except as a compliment to 
some visiting member of that tribe. The Ioways and Otoes are 
closely related to the Omahas, and until within a century were 
neighbors. I may add that these tribes were brought for a time by 
the United States government under one agency about fifty years 
ago, thus permitting the renewal of familiar intercourse. The Ioways 
and Otoes have each their own Hae-thu-ska music, and call the 
society by that name. 

The Yanktons, a branch of the Dakota group, were old friends of 
the Omahas ; visits have been exchanged between the tribes for sev- 
eral generations. The Yanktons adopted the Hae-thu-ska, but did 
not call it by that name; they give it the descriptive title of “The 
Omaha Dance,” or “The Grass Dance,” the latter name referring to 
the tuft of grass worn at the belt. Fifty years or more ago, while 
the feuds between the Omaha and the Ogallalla and Brule Dakotas 
were at their height, the Hae-thu-ska became known to the latter 
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tribes and was adopted by them. For years the Omaha songs were 
sung, but they gradually became modified by stranger tongues, 
both as to words and cadences. There are, however, at the present 
time, original Dakota Hae-thu-ska songs, but they are of compara- 
tively recent dates. 

It is a little curious that about the same time the Brule and 
Ogallalla Dakotas were accepting the Hae-thu-ska Society of their 
enemy the Omahas, the latter were equally delighted with a dance 

“belonging to the Dakotas called the Ma-wa-da-ne, and adopted it 
with its Dakota songs. The Ma-wa-da-ne reached the Omahas 
through their near relatives the Poncas, whose lands adjoined the 
Dakota tribes. The Dakotas until recently called the» Poncas 
Omahas, distinguishing the Omaha tribe by the adjective veal. The 
Ma-wa-da-ne songs and dance were quiet rather than stirring, and 
extolled the man noted for his gifts, rather than his warlike acts. 
For a time, the Ma-wa-da-ne became very popular, and while the 
Omahas and Dakotas were killing each other at sight, they were 
singing each other’s songs, one the virile and spirited Hae-thu-ska, the 
other the decorous and tame Ma-wa-da-ne. Before many years the 
Hae-thu-ska finally triumphed over its new rival, and has once more 
become the national dance of the Omahas, so to speak. Meanwhile, 
through the medium of the Dakotas the Hae-thu-ska, under the 
name of “ The Omaha” or “ Grass Dance,” spread to other branches 
of the Sioux and also to the Winnebago Indians ; the modified Omaha 
songs and some of the Dakota music were taken with the dance. 
Within the past ten years the Winnebagos have composed songs for 
this dance; these are, however, very unlike the old and genuine 
Hae-thu-ska music of the Omahas. 

I have witnessed this dance among several branches of the Dako- 
tas, as well as the Winnebagos and Omahas, and am familiar with the 
music of these tribes as well as that of the Pawnee, Ioway, and Otoe 
Hae-thu-ska songs. Between the Omaha, Ioway, Otoe, and Pawnee 
songs there seems to be a unity of conception and of purpose ; the 
music carries the story, and belongs to the dramatic dance. The 
songs of the Dakota and Winnebago do not partake of this character. 
The society among these tribes has lost its old significance; the 
decorations have changed, and the meaning of some of the ancient 
symbols is forgotten; even the dancing does not reproduce the vivid 
picture of personal hazards in war. There are many signs of trans- 
planting rather than of an indigenous growth in the dance as seen 
in these latter tribes. It is social rather than historical, and, while 
full of spirit, it does not rouse within the dancer or spectator ances- 
tral pride, as it cannot fail to do among the Omahas, where the songs 
recall the ancient prowess of the people. 
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It is an interesting fact that to-day, when the Omaha Indians are 
within the fold of United States citizens, and are exercising all the 
rights and privileges that belong to that class, — living under pre- 
cinct and county government, supporting themselves by their own 
labor, paying their taxes, and battling their way in the line of our own 
civilization, — that, among the most progressive and industrious of 
the men, there should have been a revival of the Hae-thu-ska Society, 
because of a wish to preserve the old historic songs and record of 
their ancestors. The Leader no longer is chosen because of his 
skill in aggressive warfare; nor does he paint himself in the old sym- 
bolic manner; nor do the members appear in the ancient undress. On 
the contrary in citizens’ or white man’s dress, these Omaha farmers 
meet during the winter evenings in an old earth lodge, their sum- 
mer’s work being done, their barns full, their cattle housed, their 
chickens gone to roost ; and with almost nothing to remind them or 
the spectator of the days when the people dwelt in tents pitched 
according to the laws of Hoo-thu-ga, or tribual circle, —when war 
was a daily expectancy, and food must be gained by the skilled 
hunter, — these industrious descendants of warriors meet and rehearse 
the songs and dramatic dances of their forefathers. This revival 
of the Hae-thu-ska by the better class of Omahas, men of valor in 
industry and new ideas, shows how truly this society, in its ceremo- 
nies and songs, embodies the folk-lore of the Omaha tribe of Indians. 
Alice C. Fletcher. 
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WASTE-BASKET OF WORDS. 


ScuLcH. — This word is in common use in New Castle, N. H., as mean- 
ing any useless thing, refuse, but is never applied to persons: 

Gorm. — This is almost a synonymous word. It has perhaps a shade 
of disgust or contempt, in excess of “sculch.” — Fohn Albee. 

Piuc.— Of Miss Alger’s three words, one only, “ plugging,” is new 
to me, and may have been originally a perversion of “ploughing.” “He 
went ploughing along.” In that very amusing book, Greene’s “ In Gipsy 
Tents,” a young girl describes a drunken old man, walking on through the 
lanes at night. “He never spoke, but just went boring on like some old 
hedgehog ” (p. 178). This seems much the same association of ideas. 

SPRAWL. — This word, in the sense of vigor or force, is not uncommon 
in rural New England, and I have heard it even in Boston. It seems akin, 
by the association of sound, to “spry,” “ spunk,” and “ spirt.” 

Gorm.— A very local word, which I have heard in but two places. 
In an old note-book of my own, kept in 1851, I find the entry, “ Gorming : 
gawky or awkward. Amesbury, Mass. Some twenty years later I heard it 
from a man mending the road near Bethlehem, N. H., who described the 
gigantic family of Crawford, the White Mountain pioneers, as being “ all 
gorming men,” ¢. ¢. large and powerful. Twice only I have thus encountered 
the word, but it will be remembered that Dickens in “ David Copperfield ” 
has the word “ gormed ” as a sort of oath. “When I go a-looking and look- 
ing about that theer pritty house of our Emily’s, I ’m— I’m gormed,” said 
Mr. Peggotty with sudden emphasis; “theer! I can’t say more —if I 
don’t feel as if the littlest things was her, a’most.” The vast weight attri- 
buted to this asseveration seems to convey the same meaning of bigness 
and substance. — 7: W. Higginson, Cambridge, Mass. 

BELLyGuT, BeELLyHumMP. — Terms used in “coasting.” To lie on a sled 
with the face down. 

BuMsQuizzLe. — A term of raillery. “O bumsquizzle !” 

Cirp.— A blow. “To hit him a clip.” 

Gars_e.— To “garble” drugs, 7. ¢. to sort them, and free them from 
impurities. 

Patter. — To work in a fussy manner. Same as folter or putter. 

PuTTY-HEAD, — A term of reproach. Soft head, stupid. 

Wuip-sTITcH. — An expression of time. An instant, moment. “Why, 
every whip-stitch you see so and so.” 


The following phrases are reminiscent of my boyhood in Maine : — 

“He has n't got a bit of spraw/.” “If he had the spraw/ of a louse.” 
These were spoken of a shiftless fellow who seemed unable to provide 
properly for his family. 

“A great gorming (i. ¢. awkward) creature.” “He gormed all over the 
table.” The last was said of one whose table manners were not up to the 
rural standard. 
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Bettysunt. —[See Bellygut above.| This word, in common use in the 
Kennebec valley, I find to be familiar to several acquaintances as formerly 
used in other sections of Maine. Boys in Allston, Mass., when riding flat 
on their sleds with their faces down, are now said to ride “ Bel//ybumps.” 

KNEEBUNT. — Another coasting term, used to denote the side-saddle 
fashion of riding the sled. 

When a boy throws himself upon a sled in motion in either of the posi- 
tions noted, he dunts, or bumps, or plumps, etc., upon it, according to the 
manner of speech in his locality. — Fames C. Brown, Brighton, Mass. 





FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


A WoMAN ELECTED A CHIEF OF THE Six Nations. — The “World,” 
New York, April 10, 1892, contains an account of the election of Mrs. 
Harriet Maxwell Converse to the dignity of a chief of the Six Nations. 

Mrs. Converse, who has long been known for her interest in the Indian 
tribes of the Six Nations, was adopted by the Senecas in April, 1890, as a 
member of their tribe. That honor was shown in recognition of her zeal- 
ous services to defeat a bill before the Legislature to which the Senecas 
were bitterly opposed. Mrs. Converse was the first white woman who ever 
received adoption, though her father and grandfather, who were Indian 
traders, were members of the Seneca tribe. 

During September, last year, a condolence was held at Tonawanda, and 
Mrs. Converse was invited to be present. The invitation was extended in 
behalf of the Six Nations by their President, Daniel La Forte. Condo- 
lences are held by the assembled chiefs of the Six Nations in memory of a 
chief, whenever one dies. The memorial ceremonies are followed by an 
Indian council, at which another chief is elected. The last condolence 
council was held by the Onondagas, Tuscaroras, and Tonawanda Senecas, 
who yet adhere to the tribal law. 

On these occasions it is customary to have a memorial march, which is 
led by the “chanter” of the condolence. This leader chants a sort of 
requiem. Mrs. Converse joined in the march and followed the chanter, 
leading what is known as the Snipe Clan. The procession, numbering 
about one hundred and fifty Indians, gathered at the home of one of the 
great chiefs. 

After the condolence council was over, the election of one sachem and 
four chiefs took place. Then the name of Mrs. Converse was offered by 
an Onondaga Indian. Being only familiar with the Senecan tongue, Mrs. 
Converse did not know what this act signified, and has only recently 
learned that they contemplated making her a chief. As this was the first 
instance in which a woman had been proposed for the office, it had to be 
created for Mrs. Converse. 

A few days since, Mrs. Converse was again summoned to the Onondaga 
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reservation by the President. She was given a certificate installing her as 
a chief, which was signed by the President, sachems, and principal chiefs 
of the Six Nations. It read as follows : — 

“‘ By the affection and love of the Six Nations, and in gratitude for her 
interest in their behalf, Harriet Maxwell Converse is hereby elected a chief 
of the Six Nations, and will be hereafter known as Chief Ya-le-Wa-Noh.” 

The name signifies “ Our Watcher.” Her insigina of office was a string 
of wampum. 

The duties of Mrs. Converse as a chief include principally her attend- 
ance upon the condolences and all public counctis, whether of a national, 
governmental, tribal, or personal nature. On twe@ previous occasions the 
President of the Six Nations has invited Mrs. Converse to sit at their 
council as a guest, an honor never allowed to the Indian women. 

These councils are usually held at Onondaga, and are attended by from 
twenty-five to thirty Indian chiefs. There is one privilege which is allowed 
their women, and that is the nominating of the chiefs. Mrs. Converse 
received her nomination from the Indian women. She will next go to 
receive her welcome as a chief to the reservation in Canada. 


ScHOOL CHILDREN IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — The following, originally 
printed in Gloucestershire “ Notes and Queries,” is taken from “ County 
Folk-Lore,” issued by the Folk-Lore Society, and edited by Mr. E. Sidney 
Hartland. 

Fosbrooke, in his “ History of Gloucester,” 1819, pp. 300, 301, under the 
head of ‘‘ Grammar Schools,” has inserted the following particulars, which 
need, I think, some little explanation : “Two very singular customs, now 
exploded, shall also be mentioned. Children were first sent to school in 
the beginning of spring ; and on this night our earlier ancestors used to 
ask them in their sleep whether they had a mind to book or no? If the 
answer was favorable, it was a good presage ; if not, they turned them over 
to the plough.” (Hawkins’s “ Musick,” ii. 5.) “ After tobacco came into use, 
the children carried pipes in their satchels with their books, which their 
mothers took care to fill, that it might serve instead of breakfast. At the 
accustomed hour every one laid aside his book and his pipe, the master 
smoking with them, and teaching them how to hold their pipes and draw 
in the tobacco. At this era, people even went to bed with their pipes in 
their mouths, and got up in the night to light them.” (“ Antiquarian 
Repertory,” ii. 99). C. TZ. D. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


I wELt recall the list of alliterative lines of which “ Peter Piper” was 
but one, as described by Mr. W. J. Potts; but think he errs in the letter 
F, which was, if I mistake not, — 

Francis Fribble fgured on a Frenchman’s filly. 
I cannot supply the X Y Z line, except by saying that when I lately 
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helped out some bright little girls, at the seashore, in filling up all the 
forgotten places of this jingle, we achieved quite a triumph, in our own 
opinion, over the letter X. The only pocket dictionary obtainable at the 
hotel had but two words beginning with that letter ; but we eked them out 
as follows : — 
Double-X ’xtended Xerbes on a xebec. 
It may be remembered that a xebec is a kind of boat, and that “ Double- 


X” is very strong English ale. 
Z. W. Higginson. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. . 


Peacock Featuers. — The Chinese superstition is just the opposite of 
the American. Chinese think they bring good luck and keep off sickness, 
and always put them up in shops and houses on holidays. 

Abby L. Alger. 

Boston, MAss. 


CuristMas GARLANDS. —In Providence, R. I., I find that it is the custom 
to hang Christmas garlands not in the rooms, but without the house, by 
suspending them on a nail beneath a window. Can any reason be given 


for this practice ? 
Abby L. Alger. 


RECEPTION BY THE Deap. — Among certain negroes, locality unknown, 
a custom prevails of a reception by adead person. The corpse is dressed 
as if for a festival, in its best clothing ; the usher announces, “ The corpse 
will now receive his friends ;” and those present enter and depart with 
greetings and farewells, given as if the dead person were capable of com- 


prehending. 
FTelen P. Kane. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


A Covuntinc-out Ruyme.— The following paragraph is taken from 
“The Midland,” a college monthly published at Atchison, in this State : — 
“Here is a relic of boyhood. It is the old method of ‘counting out’ 
to determine who is ‘it.’ ’Ery, ory, ickory, anne, bob-tailed vinegar barrel, 
tickle up a tan. One’s out, two’s out, three ’s out, zarum, bee baw, buck, 


,” 


you ’re out. 
F. G. Adams. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


CEREMONIAL Circurt. —I shall be very glad to obtain additional infor- 
mation as to the ceremonial circuit, or the direction taken in the perform- 
ance of rites (whether with the course of the sun, or contrary to such 
course), either among modern or ancient races. 

F. Walter Fewkes. 

65 CHARLES STREET, Boston, MAss. 
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DRAWING A CROSS TO AVERT ILL-LucK.— An acquaintance of mine, in 
Kentucky, whenever she had occasion to retrace her steps after having 
started from home to walk in a particular direction, was in the habit of 
drawing a cross on the ground with her foot. This action was supposed to 
avert the ill-luck which would otherwise have followed. Why is it supposed 
to be unlucky to turn back? (General Grant, I believe, had this supersti- 
tion.) And how does the cross on the ground avert it? 

Elisabeth M. Howe. 


TEsT FOR WITCHCRAFT IN NEW JERSEY, 1730. — In the course of prepar- 
ing vol. xi. of the New Jersey Archives, to consist of extracts from old 
newspapers, I have met with the following curious account of what was 
probably the last judicial test for witchcraft. 

Thomas Nelson, 


PATERSON, N. J. 


OFFiCre — Burlington, Oct 12. — Saturday last at Mount-Holly, about 8 
Miles from this Place, near 300 People were gathered together to see an 
Experiment or two tried on some Persons accused of Witchcraft. It seems 
the Accused had been charged with making their Neighbours Sheep dance 
in an uncommon Manner, and with causing Hogs to speak, and sing 
Psalms, etc., to the great Terror and Amazement of the King’s good and 
peaceable Subjects in this Province, and the Accusers being very positive 
that if the Accused were weighed in Scales against a Bible, the Bible would 
prove too heavy for them; or that, if they were bound and put into the 
River, they would swim ; the said Accused desirous to make their Inno- 
cence appear, voluntarily offered to undergo the said Trials, if 2 of the 
most violent of their Accusers would be tried with them. Accordingly the 
Time and Place was agreed on, and advertised about the Country ; The 
Accusers were 1 Man and 1 Woman; and the Accused the same. The 
Parties being met, and the People got together, a grand Consultation was 
held, before they proceeded to Trial; in which it was agreed to use the 
Scales first ; and a Committee of Men were appointed to search the Men, 
and a Committee of Women to search the Women, to see if they had any 
Thing of Weight about them, particularly Pins. After the Scrutiny was 
over, a huge great Bible belonging to the Justice of the Place was provided, 
and a Lane through the Populace was made from the Justices House to the 
Scales, which were fixed on a Gallows erected for that Purpose opposite to 
the House, that the Justice’s Wife and the rest of the Ladies might see the 
Trial without coming amongst the Mob; and after the Manner of JAfoor- 
fields, a large Ring was also made. Then came out of the House a grave 
tall Man carrying the Holy Writ before the supposed Wizard, etc. (as 
solemnly as the Sword-bearer of Zondon before the Lord Mayor), The 
Wizard was first put in the Scale, and over him was read a Chapter out of 
the Books of Moses, and then the Bible was put in the other Scale (which 
being kept down before) was immediately let go ; but to great Surprize of 
the Spectators, Flesh and Bones came down plump, and outweighed that 
great Book by abundance. After the same Manner, the others were served, 
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and their Lumps of Mortality severally were too heavy for Moses and all 
the Prophets and Apostles. This being over, the Accusers and the rest of 
the Mob, not satisfied with this Experiment, would have the Trial by 
Water; accordingly a most solemn Procession was made to the Mill-pond ; 
where both Accused and Accusers being stripp’d (saving only to the 
Women their Shifts) were bound Hand and Foot, and severally placed in 
the Water, lengthways, from the Side of a Barge or Flat, having for Secu- 
rity only a Rope about the Middle of each, which was held by some in the 
Flat. The Accuser Man being thin and spare, with some Difficulty began 
to sink at last ; but the rest every one of them swam very light upon the 
Water. A Sailor in the Flat jump’d out upon the Back of the Man ac- 
cused, thinking to drive him down to the Bottom ; but the Person bound, 
without any Help, came up some time before the other. The Woman 
Accuser, being told that she did not sink, would be duck’d a second Time ; 
when she swam again as light as before. Upon which she declared, That 
she believed the Accused had bewitched her to make her so light, and that 
she would be duck’d again a Hundred Times, but she would duck the 
Devil out of her. The accused Man, being surprized at his own Swimming, 
was not so confident of his Innocence as before, but said, 7/7 am a Witch, 
it is more than I know. ‘The more thinking Part of the Spectators were of 
Opinion, that any Person so bound and plac’d in the Water (unless they 
were mere Skin and Bones) would swim till their Breath was gone, and 
their Lungs fill’d with Water. But it being the general Belief of the Popu- 
lace that the Womens Shifts, and the Garters with which they were bound, 
help’d to support them, it is said they are to be tried again the next warm 
Weather, naked.'— Zhe Pennsylvania Gazette, October 15 to October 22, 


1730. 


CHAINED OR FETTERED ImMaGEs. — In the English journal, “ Folk-Lore,” 
I am seeking possible help towards the solution of a curious and I think 
interesting problem. May I hope that you will permit me to extend my 
appeal for any informing facts to American students and collectors? I 
should be the more anxious to do so, on account of the field of Indian 
rites which seems so peculiarly your own. 

Why does early man make ritual use of chained or fettered images, and 
whence come his myths and legends of chained and captive deities (other 
than the volcanic “ earth-shakers ”’) ? 

As typical Greek examples, perhaps I may quote the bound Actzon 
statue which Pausanias saw at Orchomenos (Pausanias, ix. 38. 6) ; the yearly 
rites celebrated to Hera at Samos in the “festival called Tonens,” where 
the statue of the goddess (“tightly bound” in willow branches in the 
legend) was carried down to the seashore and hidden (Athenzus, xv. c. 13, 
Bohn, p. 1073) ; and in myth the fettering of Ares by the Aloidz in the 


1 The racy style of this account suggests the probability that it may have been 
written by Benjamin Franklin, who at this time was the sole proprietor of the 
Gazette. 
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“strong prison house; yea, in a vessel of bronze lay he bound thirteen 
months ” (Iliad v. 386). 

Some Chinese, Japanese, and Finnish analogies occur; such as the 
chained cultus statue in China; the binding in an iron “ Dresch-haus” 
in Finnish myth; and the Japanese “ straw-rope” of Shintéism ; but no 
analogies have as yet solved the riddle. 

May I not hope that some of your readers may be not unwilling to 
impart some suggestive facts ? 

If I may briefly summarize, it would be to beg for any information on: — 

1. Instances of images (or sacred persons), animals, objects, or places, 
bound with ropes, chains, branches, etc., at special times and permanently. 

2. Ritual. Special festivals, and dances in connection with them. 

3. Myth or legend of fettered or imprisoned deities or heroes other 
than the volcanic myths. 

Agrarian custom (Cf. W. Mannhardt, “ Mythologische Forschungen,” 
p. 320, sqq., on binding the last sheaf) ought to yield evidence. 


Gertrude M. Godden. 
RIDGFIELD, WIMBLEDON, ENGLAND. 
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FOR NATIVE RACES, 


ARICKAREE. —In the “ Amer. Antigq. and Oriental Journal,” vol. xiv. 
No. 3 (May, 1892), pp. 167-169, is an interesting contribution to Arickaree 
folk-lore, “The Water Babies: an Arickaree Story as told by Charles 
Hoffman.” 


BritisH Cotumpia.— In the “ Journal of the Anthrop. Inst of Great 
Britain and Ireland,” for February, 1892 (pp. 305-318), there is an interest- 
ing paper by Mrs. S. S. Allison, “ An Account of the Similkaneen Indians 
of British Columbia.” Considerable information regarding the history, 
customs, habits, religion, shamanism, mythology, etc., is given. Some 
curious details regarding love-potions and funeral-customs are recorded. 


BLackFroo7. — “ Early Blackfoot History” is the title of a paper by 
George Bird Grinnell in the “ American Anthropologist,” vol. v. (1892), 
pp. 153-164, in which are discussed various points connected with the origin 
and migrations of this Western branch of the Algonkian stock. He gives 
a version of a legend emanating from Crazy Dog, a Blackfoot Indian, 
which derives these Indians from the Southwest, and accounts for the three- 
fold division into Blackfeet, Piegans, and Bloods. 


Haina. —C. A. Jacobsen, in “ Das Ausland,” 1892, No. 11, S. 170-172, 
No. 12, S. 184~188, under the title “ Die Sintflutsage bei den Haida-India- 
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nem (KOonigin Charlotte-Insel), gives a somewhat detailed version of the 
flood-legend as current amongst the Haidas of Queen Charlotte Islands. 


Hupa. — Dr. Charles Woodruff, U. S. A., who witnessed the celebrated 
woodpecker dance or Hi-jit-delia, held by the Hupa Indians in the fall 
(usually October), at intervals of some two years, in order to stop sickness, 
etc., gives in the “ American Anthropologist,” vol. v. (1892), pp. 53-61, a 
detailed and interesting account of the ceremonies constituting it. The 
various dances are as follows: When-sil-jit-delia, or White deerskin dance, 
performed in August, every two years, to stop sickness ; Hon-noch-wheré, 
fire-dance, performed once or twice a year when sickness prevails; Kin- 
noch’-tun, or Flower-dance, performed “ to make the girl perfect,” once or 
twice a year. 

The following passage from the conclusion of the paper is valuable for 
comparison with similar practices in the Old World: “ It is not surprising 
to see the old men clinging to superstitions, but it is astonishing to see the 
more intelligent younger men, some of whom a few years ago may have 
been prominent in a Christian church or prayer-meeting, now taking part 
in this dance to stop bad weather. Still more remarkable is it to find 
young men who believe that bad Indians can kill their distant enemies by 
simply poisoning the air. A few men formerly made, and sold, at enormous 
prices, powder which was supposed to be efficacious in killing people. 
It is said to be composed of the pounded finger-bones of a dead man, 
collected in a certain way at a certain phase of the moon.” 


Iroquois. — Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt, in the “ American Anthropologist,” 
vol. v. (1892), pp. 61-62, discusses “ A Sun-myth and the Tree of Language 
of the Iroquois.” On this tree sits a small bird which uses the voice and 
the languages of all the nations of men and of all the kinds of beasts. 

At page 384 of the same journal, Mr. Hewitt treats of Kahastine"s, or 
the “ Fire Dragon,” whose Onondaga name has now gone over to the lion. 
Its origin is to be sought in the shooting light or star. In the April (1892) 
number of the “ American Anthropologist,” Mr. Hewitt records (pp. 131- 
148) a most interesting and valuable version of the “ Legend of the Found- 
ing of the Iroquois League,” as dictated to him, in the original Onondaga, 
by Ska-na-wa-t! (John Buck) the “ fire-keeper ” of the Reserve of the Six 
Nations, Ontario, Canada, giving substantially a literal translation. In 
this legend figure Hai-yo"awat-hai’ (Hiawatha), who towers above all the 
other characters ; Tha-do-da’-ho’, the wizard ; De-ka-na-wi-da, etc. The ver- 
sion is replete with incidents of a curious character; for example, the 
transformation of the wizard into a natural man, and the drying up of the 
lake when the ducks flew away. 


Krowa. — James Mooney, in the “American Anthropologist,” vol. v. 
(1892), pp. 64, 65, describes ““A Kioway Mescal Rattle.” The symbolic 
inscribed and painted rattle in question was from the Kiowas on the Upper 
Red River in Indian Territory. The following remark of Professor Mooney 
is interesting : “ It may be proper to state that many of the mescal eaters 
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wear crucifixes, which they regard as sacred emblems of the rite, the cross 
representing the cross of scented leaves upon which the consecrated mescal 
rests during the ceremony, while the Christ is the mescal goddess.” 


Puesios, Js/eta. — Dr. A. S. Gatschet, in the “ Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society,” vol. xxix. pp. 208-218, has a paper entitled 
“A Mythic Tale of the Isleta Indians, New Mexico: The Race of the 
Antelope and the Hawk around the Horizon.” He furnishes the Indian 
text, an interlinear and a free translation, comments on the mythic tales, 
and remarks on the sun-worship of Isleta Pueblo. The notices of color 
symbolism and ceremonial sun-worship are worthy of attention. 


Puesios. Zsayan.—In the “ American Anthropologist,” vol. v. No. 2, 
(April, 1392), pp. 105-129, under the title, “ The La’-l4-k6n-ta : a Tusayan 
Dance,” Prof. J. Walter Fewkes and J. G. Owens give a detailed account 
of a portion of the ceremonial rites of the Tusayan Indians, —the women’s 
dance, which lasted nine days, from September 2 to September ro, 1891. 
The article is furnished with copious explanatory notes, and accom 
by plates picturing the dancers and the paraphernalia of the dance and 
altar. This article is a valuable addition to our stock of information 
regarding the religion and folk-lore of the Pueblo Indians, 


The article of Prof. J. Walter Fewkes, “A Few Tusayan Pictographs,” 
in the “ American Anthropologist,” vol. v. (1892), pp. 9-26, is illustrated 
with forty-two figures, and contains much of value to the student of folk- 
lore. Worthy of note are the references to the Kiid-tu-ku-é, Ma’-cau-a, 
the god of the surface of the earth ; also the god of death, Ké-kyan-wuch-ti, 
the spider-woman or spider-maiden, the lightning-snakes, the sun, the 
phallus, etc. . 


SALISHAN. Shushwap. — Dr. G. M. Dawson, in the “ Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada,” sect. ii. 1891, pp. 3-44, has a paper entitled 
“Notes on the Shushwap People of British Columbia.” The subjects 
treated of are: Tribal Subdivisions, Villages and Houses, Graves and Burial 
Places, Customs, Arts, etc., Plants used as Food, or for other Purposes ; 
History, Mythology (pp. 28-35) ; Stories attaching to Particular Localities 
(35-38) ; Superstitions (38, 39); Names of Stars and of the Months (39, 
40) ; Place-Names ; and much detailed information is given. The paper is 
accompanied by a map of the Shushwap linguistic territory in British 
Columbia. 


Srouan. Zzeton.— Dr. J. Owen Dorsey, in the “ American Anthropolo- 
gist,” vol. v. (1892), pp. 329-345, has a detailed account of the “ Games of 
Teton-Dakota Children.” ‘The games treated of consist of various classes. 
Some are played by both sexes, and at any season of the year; others by 
boys or girls only, or in spring, autumn, summer, winter. Amongst some 
of the more interesting are the following: Carrying packs, swinging, ghost 
game, hide and seek, taking captives, egg-hunting, etc. 
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TsIMSHIAN. —In the “ Proceedings of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety,” 1891, pp. 173-208, Dr. Franz Boas has a paper, “ Vocabularies of the 
Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian Languages.” Appended to the vocabularies 
are Tsimshian texts, with interlinear translations into English. These texts 
consist of a story relating to Inverness, B. C., where a landslide occurred, 
three short prayers, and a satirical song made in mockery of the Indians 
who left Meqtlakquatla for Alaska with Mr. Duncan, the missionary. 


GENERAL. —In “ Das Ausland,” 1892, No. 13, S. 199-202, is a brief 
article by P. Asmussen on “ Religiése Vorstellungen der nordamerikan- 
ischen Indianer,” which appears to be based chiefly upon Col. Garrick 
Mallery’s interesting study, “Israelite and Indian,” a German version of 
which has recently been published. The writer admits for the American 
Indians no higher religious development than that to be found usually 
amongst primitive races. 

“ Aboriginal Geographic Names in the State of Washington ” is the title 
of a paper by Rev. Myron Eells in the “ American Anthropologist,” vol. v. 
(1892), pp. 27-35, which contains interesting details of the origin of place- 
names in Washington, although some of the speculations reported under 
the names Zacoma, Walla-Walla, Spokane, seem far-fetched. The inven- 
tion of Zacoma is by some ascribed to Theodore Winthrop, the author of 
“ Canoe and Saddle.” The derivation of Wad/a-Walla from French voila 
is not to be ventured. Under Ofanogan, the author might have noticed the 
curious form O’ Xanagan, found in Canadian governmental reports. 

In the “ Amer. Antiq. and Oriental Journal,” vol. xiv. No. 1 (January, 
1892), pp. 3-33, is a paper by Rev. S. D. Peet, entitled “ The Water-cult 
among the Mound-builders.” 

In the “ American Anthropologist,” vol. v. (1892), Sefior S. A. L. Quevedo 
has two papers,— “On Zemes from Catamarca, Argentine Republic ” (pp. 
353-355), and “A Traveller’s Notes in the Calchaqui Region, Argentine 
Republic” (pp. 356-357). ‘The first paper is accompanied by seven figures, 
and discusses the zemes and amulets of the aborigines of Catamarca. 


GeocRaPpHic Names. —In the Transactions of the Oneida Historical 
Society, No. 5, 1892 (pp. 9-23), is a paper by Prof. W. J. Beecher, entitled 
“Geographic Names as Monuments of History.” 

Mr. G. H. Harris, in the Publications of the Rochester Historical Society, 
vol. i. 1892 (pp. 9-18), in a paper called “ Notes on the Aboriginal Termi- 
nology of the Genesee River,” discusses the origin and history of many 
Indian names in the Genesee Valley. 


SHAMANISM. — Miss E. Pauline Johnson, a descendant of the celebrated 
Joseph Brant, discusses “ Indian Medicine Men and their Magic” in the 
“Dominion Illustrated Monthly” (Montreal), vol. i. No. 3, April, 1892 


(pp. 140-192). 


CANADIAN FoLK-LorE. — In the June number of the same periodical, 
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Mr. John Reade, in his paper “ Opportunities for the Study of Folk-Lore 
in Canada,” (pp. 299-302), indicates what remains to be done in the collec- 
tion of folk-lore data in Canada. 





LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


AMERICAN Fo_k-Lore Society (MontreaL Brancn). — On Friday 
evening, February 26, 1892, a meeting was held in the Museum of the 
Natural History Society, Montreal, for the purpose of considering the pos- 
sibility of organizing in that city a Folk-Lore Club in connection with the 
American Folk-Lore Society. There were present Professor Penhallow, 
of McGill College ; Mr. H. Beaugrand (ex-Mayor of Montreal); Dr. L. H. 
Fréchette (the poet-laureate of the French Academy); Mr. W. J. White, 
barrister-at-law, founder and formerly editor of “Canadiana”; and Mr. John 
Reade, of the editorial staff of the “ Montreal Gazette.” On the motion of 
Professor Penhallow, seconded by Mr. Reade, Mr. Beaugrand took the 
chair, and at Professor Penhallow’s request Mr. Reade acted as secretary. 

Professor Penhallow then explained the circumstances which had 
prompted the initiation of the movement. Having attended a meeting of 
the Boston Association of The American Folk-Lore Society held at the 
house of Dr. C. J. Blake, he had been impressed by the value of the work 
accomplished, and, in conversation with the Secretary of The American 
Folk-Lore Society, had been encouraged to attempt the formation of a 
similar society in Canada. He explained the constitution and method of 
the Boston Association, the manner in which a social element was com- 
bined with scientific interest, and the connection of the local with the gen- 
eral society. The assurance that a Montreal branch, if established, would 
have the privilege of affiliation with The American Folk-Lore Society, was 
received with much satisfaction. Professor Penhallow then went on to 
say that on his return to Montreal he had taken counsel with a member of 
the American Society in that city, and that, after consultation with a few 
other gentlemen of both the French and English sections of the popula- 
tion, it was deemed well to call a meeting. He read a portion of a letter 
from the Secretary of The American Folk-Lore Society, giving an account 
of a similar movement, under the conduct of Professor Alcée Fortier, in 
that sister stronghold of French influence, New Orleans. Attention was 
then called to the Journal of the Society, and to the extent of the ground 
covered by the contributors. 

Mr. Reade gave a short sketch of what had been accomplished in Eng- 
land, France, and other lands, referring to the two international congresses 
that had taken place, and, after an outline of the career of the English 
Folk-Lore Society, showed a copy of the excellent Hand-book prepared by 
Mr. Gomme. 

The chairman spoke with enthusiasm of the abundance of folk-lore mate- 
rial existing in the rural districts of the province of Quebec, and gave some 
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happy illustrations of it from work on which he was actually engaged. 
Though, to a large extent, it could be traced to French originals, it was 
also to no slight degree peculiar to Canada, and bore the stamp of its crea- 
tors, — the wild coureurs des bois and their aboriginal associates. 

Dr. Fréchette had been for some time engaged in the same line of 
research, though, singularly enough, he and Mr. Beaugrand had struck out 
different paths, and their gathered dafa were all the more valuable from 
their diversity. Dr. Fréchette also spoke of a number of French-Canadian 
littérateurs who would, he felt assured, be glad to give their concurrence to 
the project. 

It was then formally moved by Mr. W. J. White, and seconded by Pro- 
fessor Penhallow, that a branch of The American Folk-Lore Society be 
established in Montreal, for the investigation of the range of subjects im- 
plied by the name in Aboriginal, French, and British Canada, and that the 
suggestion made by the Secretary of The American Folk-Lore Society, that 
such branch be affiliated with that important body, be approved with thanks. 

Mr. Reade was requested to prepare a circular for distribution, and, Mr. 
Beaugrand having generously offered the use of his house for the early 
gatherings, the meeting adjourned. 

On Saturday evening, March sth, a meeting of the Montreal Branch of 
The American Folk-Lore Society took place (by courteous invitation of the 
chairman) at Mr. H. Beaugrand’s house, Sherbrooke Street. Mr. Reade 
read a report of the previous meeting, and also replies to letters that he 
had written to folk-lore students in Quebec and Ottawa. Mr. J. M. Le 
Moine, F. R. S. Can., Dr. Le May, F. R. S. Can., Mr. J. E. Roy, Dr. 
Kingsford, F. R. S. Can., the historian, Mr. D. Brymner, Dominion archi- 
vist, and Dr. S. E. Dawson, Queen’s Printer, had signified their warm 
interest in the project, and had given assurance of their aid in carrying out 
the aims of the branch. A draft of circular was also submitted, which Mr. 
Reade was authorized to have printed for distribution. The chairman 
(Mr. Beaugrand) drew attention to the virtually unknown wealth of folk- 
lore hidden away in some of the early writers on French Canada, which he 
illustrated by reading some passages from the works of La Hontan. 

A meeting of the Montreal Branch of The American Folk-Lore Society 
was held in the house of the chairman (Mr. H. Beaugrand) on the 19th of 
March, but was postponed to that day week. 

On Saturday, the 26th of March, the Montreal Branch of The American 
Folk-Lore Society met at the house of the chairman (Mr. H. Beaugrand). 
Professor Penhallow explained that the Secretary of the American Folk- 
Lore Society had kindly promised to come to Montreal in order to in- 
augurate the branch in this city, as soon as preliminary arrangements to 
that end had been made, and, as a considerable number of persons had 
promised their adhesion, he thought that it would be well to fix upon an 
early day for a public meeting. It was decided that Tuesday evening, April 
5th, would be a suitable date for that purpose. After some discussion it 
was agreed that the body of folk-lorists in Montreal should be known as 
“The American Folk-Lore Society (Montreal Branch).” 

On the evening of Monday, April 4th, a meeting of the Society was held 
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at the house of H. Beaugrand, Esq., at which the Secretary of The Amer- 


ican Folk-Lore Society was present. An organization was effected, and an 
election held, resulting as follows : — 


President — H. Beaugrand, Esq. 

ist Vice-President — Professor Penhallow, F. R. S. Can., McGill Univer- 
sity. 

2d Vice-President—L. H. Fréchette, Esq., LL. D., F. R. S. Can., Zauw- 
réat of the French Academy. 

Secretary — Mr. John Reade, F. R. S. Can. 

Treasurer —L. Huot, member of the Numismatic and Antiquarian 
Society, etc. 

Ladies’ Committee — Mrs. Robert Reid, Miss Van Horne, Mrs, Beau- 
grand, Miss McCallum, Mrs. Fréchette, Mrs. Penhallow. 

The first public meeting of tie Montreal Branch of The American Folk- 
Lore Society was held on the evening of the 5th of April in the hall of the 
Natural History Society. The gathering present was a representative one, 
there being present (besides others) ex-Mayor Beaugrand, Professor Pen- 
hallow, Dr. Beers, Dr. Louis Fréchette, Mr. William J. White, Mr. Lucien 
Huot, Mr. John Reade, Mr. S. C. Stevenson, Mr. J. P. Edwards, Mr. 
Joseph Fortier, Mr. C. H. Stephens, Mr. Henry Carter, and Mr. W. W. 
Newell, Secretary of the American Society. 

Mr. Beaugrand, who presided, in a few brief words described the objects 
of the new society, and in conclusion asked Mr. Reade to read letters re- 
ceived. These were from various parts of Canada, the writers all express- 
ing sympathy with the objects of the Montreal Branch. 

Professor Penhallow was then called upon to explain the origin of the 
movement and the organization of the Society, which he did very fully and 
clearly, going over the ground already outlined. He then announced the 
names of the officers, and indicated the modus operandi as to meetings, 
entertainments, etc. 

The chairman then introduced Mr. W. W. Newell, of Cambridge, Mass., 
Secretary of The American Folk-Lore Society. Mr. Newell said that the 
formation of branches in Canada‘and Louisiana, illustrating the progress 
made in the study of folk-lore, was to him the most agreeable incident 
which had occurred since the formation of the general society. He spoke 
of the wealth of material in Quebec and the lower provinces, and of the 
importance of completing a record of popular tradition while time remained. 
There was no study connected with humanity which could not be illustrated 
by folk-lore, and which was not interested in its collection. At the close 
of the address, a number of persons signified their intention of uniting 
with the Society. 

On the roth of April, the first meeting of the Ladies’ Committee was 
held at the house of Miss McCallum, Messrs Beaugrand, Penhallow, and 
Reade being also present. After some conversation, the courteous offer 
of Mrs. Robert Reid to have the first general meeting take place at her 
house was gratefully accepted. Miss Van Horne kindly consented to act 
as secretary for the committee. It was resolved that future members 

should be admitted by election. The fee for local members was fixed at 
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$3.50, $3.00 to go to the parent society, and fifty cents to be devoted to 
local purposes. Additional members in the same household might be ad- 
mitted for $1.00. 

On the 25th of April, the first general meeting of the Montreal Branch 
of The American Folk-Lore Society took place at the house of Mrs. Robert 
Reid, 57 Union Avenue. The attendance was agreeably large, there being 
about forty ladies and gentlemen present. The president, Mr. Beaugrand, 
was in the chair. After Professor Penhallow had sketched the stages by 
which the branch had come into organized existence, and some discussion 
had taken place as to the programme for next winter, which resulted in 
the selection of the second Monday in each month, beginning with October, 
as the regular time for meeting, Mr. Beaugrand read a paper on “ Les 
Lutins,” those diminutive, frolicsome, sometimes good-natured, sometimes 
mischievous beings that still survive in many a Canadian parish. The dis- 
cussion that followed brought out the interesting fact mentioned by Pro- 
fessor Penhallow that a similar race of fancied creatures still holds sway in 
Japan, and that there, as in Lower Canada, salt is one of the prophylactics 
against their pranks. Mr. Beaugrand also read a story entitled “La 
Chasse-Galerie,” illustrative of a tradition handed down from the days of 
the coureurs des bois, and still prevalent in the shanties of the lumbermen. 
The chasse-galerie (gdlere) is a boat, or canot d’écorce, that navigates the air 
under the influence of Beelzebub, transporting its passengers from point 
to point with marvellous celerity. The conditions imposed on the steers- 
man are, not to utter the name of God, not to come in contact with a 
church cross, and not to taste liquor. The close of the story seemed to 
imply that what forms the subject of the last of these prohibitions is really 
the motive power of the chasse-galerie. 

Mr. John Reade had prepared a paper on “ The Opportunities for the 
Study of Folk-Lore in Canada,” but, as the business already transacted had 
taken up considerable time, he proposed to defer the reading of it till 
another occasion. 

Some excellent music provided by the hostess, assisted by her accom- 
plished daughters, Miss Evans, Mr. and Mrs. Saint Pierre, etc., added not 
a little to the pleasure of the evening. 

Before separating, the very satisfactory announcement was made that 
forty-six persons had already allowed their names to be placed on the list 
of membership. 

Fohn Reade, Secretary. 


Boston ASSOCIATION OF THE AMERICAN FOoLK-Lore Society. — Fed- 
ruary 15th. The Association met at the house of Mrs. Mary Hemenway, 
No. 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mr. Dana Estes being in the chair. 
Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, of the Hemenway Southwestern Exploring Expedi- 
tion, gave an account of “The Snake Dance of the Hopi Indians of Ari- 
zona.” During the summer of 1892, Dr. Fewkes has had an opportunity 
of observing the ceremonies of this tribe (commonly called Moki) in a 
detail hitherto possible to no other observer. An account of the prepara- 
tory ceremonial, and of the nine days’ feast, was given with as much fulness 
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as time permitted. The legend of the rite, obtained by Dr. Fewkes, was 
read; this legend corresponds to some extent to that already given in this 
Journal, vol. i., though now obtained with much greater perfection and 
accuracy. The myth, which in imaginative character and in religious in- 
terest is in no respect inferior to the relations of the great historical mythol- 
ogies of Aryan or other races, will be printed in “ The Journal of American 
Ethnology and Archeology,” the record of the expedition. To illustrate 
the locality and the ritual processions, photographs were exhibited with 
the lantern, while the sacred songs were reproduced by the graphophone. 
Dr. Fewkes stated his own view of the true character of the rite, which is 
that the observance belongs to the class of rain-making ceremonials, the 
introduction of the serpent and the totemic features being a subsidiary 
development. A large attendance was present, and the remarkable char- 
acter of the exposition was recognized. 

March 18th. The monthly meeting took place at the house of Mr. W. W. 
Newell, Cambridge, in the afternoon, Col. T. W. Higginson presiding. 
The most severe snowstorm of the season interfered with a large attend- 
ance. Dr. A. F. Chamberlain, of Clark University, read a paper on 
“ Human Physiognomy and Physical Characteristics in Folk-Lore,” already 
prepared for the Annual Meeting of The American Folk-Lore Society at 
Washington. In this paper, Mr. Chamberlain pointed out the manner in 
which individual characteristics and ethnic peculiarities are regarded in 
popular belief, and how these folk-conceptions appear in literature. A 
discussion followed, in which the members present took part. 

April 18th. The third Friday of the month being Good Friday, the 
Society met on the following Monday. This being the Annual Meeting, 
reports were received from the secretary and the treasurer. The secre- 
tary reported the number of members as 118. 

The election of officers being in order, a committee of nomination was 
appointed. The secretary reported the establishment of branches of the 
general Society in New Orleans and in Montreal. A resolution was 
adopted expressing the satisfaction of the Association in such extension 
of the American Folk-Lore Society. The committee on nominations made 
a report, and the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Prof. F. W. Putnam ; Vice-Presidents, Dr. Clarence J. Blake, 
Prof. Francis James Child, Mr. Dana Estes, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway, Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson ; Directors, Miss 
Abby L. Alger, Mrs. C. J. Blake, Miss Mary Chapman ; Treasurer, Mr. 
Arthur G. Everett ; Secretary, Mr. W. W. Newell. 

After the business meeting, a paper was read by Dr. George Bird Grin- 
nell, of New York, N. Y., on certain myths of the Algonkin Blackfeet, of 
which tribe Dr. Grinnell is himself a member and a chief. The myths con- 
sidered were the tales relating to Napi (Old Man). In his introduction 
Dr. Grinnell explained that Old Man was the principal deity of the Black- 
foot Indians and their creator. He has a dual character. One of his 
aspects is that of a mild, beneficent person caring for his children that he 
has made, while from another point of view he is mischievous and maili- 
cious ; a spiteful imp, delighting to play tricks on people, and get them into 
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trouble. At the same time he is so foolish that he often gets himself into 
serious difficulties. Old Man under other names is known to other Algon- 
kin people, and tales related of Naniboshu and Glooskap are closely simi- 
lar to those told among the Blackfeet of Napi. Dr. Grinnell first gave the 
Blackfoot account of the creation of the world and of its inhabitants by 
Old Man, and followed this by one or two other tales which exemplified 
the serious side of the deity’s character. He then repeated several tales 
which show the other side of Old Man’s character. At the close of the 
talk a number of questions about the Blackfoot Indians were asked of the 
speaker, and he gave some details with regard to their mode of life. 

May 20th. The meeting was held at the house of Mr. Dana Estes, 
Brookline, in the afternoon, the president in the chair. A resolution was 
adopted providing that the titles of departments applied to vice-presi- 
dents according to the rules, should be dropped, and that vice-presidents 
should have only the duty of presiding in the absence of the president. 
The principal paper of the day was by Prof. D. G. Brinton, M. D., of the 
University of Pennsylvania, the subject being “ Early Folk-Lore Memories 
from a Farm in Pennsylvania,” and including a sketch of the primitive 
beliefs at that time familiar in the country. After the paper, in the course 
of a discussion, Mr. Griffis described certain beliefs and usages of Japan 
presenting a close similarity to some of those alluded to. Prof. E. S. Morse 
also made remarks on the connection of Japanese and Western folk-lore. 


LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF THE AMERICAN FoLk-Lore Society. — 
March 21st, The Association met in the Library of the Tulane University, 
Prof. Alcée Fortier presiding. Secretary Beer read the minutes of the 
preceding meeting, which were approved. 

Professor Fortier stated that the principal object of the Association being 
the accumulation and collection of ancient folk-lore stories which have 
never been published, but handed down from generation to generation 
through old people and nurses, he respectfully requested any member of 
the Society who could furnish such valuable contributions to the Society to 
do so. 

Mrs. Wm. Preston Johnson then read a quaint and childish story, en- 
titled “ Fatty and the Kneading Trough,” the tale having been told to her 
by her old nurse when she was a child. 

Mrs. C. V. Jamison contributed some peculiar Nova Scotia proverbs, 
and also a fairy tale, “ The Hippity-Hop-Man,” which had been told to her 
in childhood by an old nurse. 

Professor Dillard gave some quaint Virginia superstitions current in the 
old slave days among the negroes, and a brief outline of stories that he did 
not think had ever been published. 

Mrs. Johnston’s and Mrs. Jamison’s stories of folk-lore were put on file, 
and Professor Dillard was requested to write out his valuable information 
in that line for the benefit of the Society. 

Prof. William Preston Johnston spoke at some length on ancient folk- 
lore, and the origin of the belief in other ages in giants, gnomes, fairies, 
hobgoblins, etc. He believed tht all these folk-lore traditions could be 
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traced back to some historical or mythical source, and that, at some remote 
period in the world’s history of races, beings presenting such peculiarities 
came into contact with other races; that fancy invested many of these 
with supernatural qualities ; that, in the wars of the extermination of races, 
the strongest conquered,— hence the stories of giant deeds, etc. He 
thought the study of folk-lore a fascinating and interesting one, and be- 
lieved that its study would play an important part in throwing light upon 
the histories of strange races of folks lost in the mists of time. 

Prof. Wm. O. Rogers thought that the location of countries, climatic 
influence, etc., might have effected various changes in these folk-lore stories 
as they have come to us, and he suggested that all this be taken into con- 
sideration when tracing these legends to their original source. 

Professor Fortier thanked the Association for the interest they were 
taking in the subject, and expressed the belief that the Louisiana Associa- 
tion of The American Folk-Lore Society would make its mark in the world. 

Monday, May 9th.— The Association met at the lecture-room of the 
Tulane University, Professor Fortier in the chair. The President, in call- 
ing the meeting to order, expressed the pleasure of the officers at the 
progress made by the Association. A communication was read fron, the 
Secretary of the general Society relating to local branches now in existence, 
and also a resolution adopted by the Boston Association expressing satis- 
faction at the progress made by the Louisiana branch. Mr. Edward Foster 
was elected Assistant Secretary, to aid Mr. William Beer, the Secretary 
of the Association. Papers being then in order, Mrs. William Preston 
Johnston read two nursery tales, entitled respectively “The Rabbit's 
Riding Horse,” and “Trouble, trouble, Alligator,” as recited by an old 
negro nurse, and remembered from childhood. An account of life on an 
old Louisiana plantation, and of the terrors of negro superstition, in the 
form of a narrative, written by Mrs. Jamison, and called “ Aunt Cindy’s 
Story,” was read by Professor Fortier. The next communication, by Mrs. 
Augustin Fortier, was a tale embodying reminiscences of childish lore, and 
showing the peculiar faculty of an old negro slave for rehearsing the stories 
of African folk-lore, mingled with the Creole traditions of St. Domingo and 
early Louisiana, “ Pa Pierrot” being the name given to the negro relator. 
The names of newly elected members, nine in number, were read. The 
rain pouring in torrents at the hour of closing, the library and office were 
placed at the disposal of the ladies, and a pleasant conversation lasted until 
the storm subsided. 


Curcaco Fotx-Lore Society. — From the “ Chicago Times,” May 8th, 
1892, received through the kindness of the Secretary, is obtained the fol- 
lowing report of the proceedings of this Society: At the February meeting, 
held at the residence of J. Vila Blake, Rabbi E. G. Hirsch read a paper on 
“Jewish Wedding Ceremonies during the Middle Ages,” and Lieutenant 
Bassett one on “The Objects, Aims, and Methods of the Study of Folk- 
Lore.” At the March meeting, held at the Newberry library, Chief Engi- 
neer L. W. Robinson, U. S. N., showed some views of temples, costumes, 
and peoples taken during an extended cruise in India, China, Japan, and 
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Corea; and Major Joseph Kirkland read a paper on Jean Baptiste Pointe 
du Sable, the negro who was the first settler in Chicago. On April 2d 
a meeting was held at the Woman’s Club. Mrs. I. S. Blackwelder read a 
paper on “ Icelandic Folk-Lore,” and Elwyn A. Barron contributed one on 
“ Shadowy Memories of Negro Lore.” At the May meeting, officers were 
elected as follows: President, Dr. S. H. Peabody. Vice-Presidents, Capt. 
E. L. Huggins, U. S. A., folk-lore of the Sioux and cognate tribes ; George 
W. Cable, negro folk-song ; Rabbi E. G. Hirsch, Semitic folk-lore ; Prof. 
Rasmus B. Anderson, Scandinavian folk-lore. Directors, Mrs. Fletcher S. 
Bassett, Mrs. I. S. Blackwelder, Mrs. Potter Palmer. Treasurer, Miss Helen 
G. Fairbank. Secretary, Lieut. Fletcher S. Bassett, U.S. N. Publication 
Committee, Major Joseph Kirkland, Louis H. Ayme, Elwyn H. Barron. 
Louis H. Ayme read a paper on Mexican Folk-Lore, describing games, 
fancies, legends, and ceremonies. George W. Cable contributed a negro 
folk-song sung by plantation negroes. The seal of the Society exhibits a 
Navajo courier, with his paraphernalia, inclosed by a rattlesnake in the 
act of striking, and surrounded by the motto, “ Whence these legends and 
traditions?” This Society is an independent organization, not a branch of 
The American Folk-Lore Society. 


Sr. Paut Acapemy or Science, St. Paut, Minn. — At a regular meet- 
ing of the Academy, held in the High School Building on Friday, May 
2oth, the following paper was read by Mr. Herbert W. Smith : — 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND NORTHWESTERN FOLK-LORE, 


Neither the triumphal march of a discoverer, nor the tripod and chain 
of the engineer, complete the survey of a country. In proportion as 
knowledge grows and differentiates, does the demand for statistics and 
collections illustrative of the nature of the country, and the growths, living 
things, and remains that exist upon, above, and in it, assume a complexity 
of requirements. The natural history survey is a comparatively recent 
institution, and a prodigious advance towards the acquirement of knowledge 
in respect of the make-up of this earth. The study of races and individ- 
uals in the sphere of their mental pecularities and characteristics has but 
still more recently been accorded a proper share of attention. Not until 
the last few years has it been anywhere recognized that, in order to gain an 
adequate and unbiased conception of the relation of the human being to 
his environment and to the balance of mankind, and of his possibilities 
for the future, there must be illustrations, facts, and information regard- 
ing him brought together from widely different sources ; and also that the 
requirements and conditions necessary to his higher advancement must be 
studied hand in hand with the story of his past history and his present 
circumstances. 

Professor Mason * has remarked Alexander Pope’s aphorism that “ the 
proper study of mankind is man,” and has spoken of the wider and deeper 
significance now given to that study in the light of the giant strides of 
science in recent days. From this inquiry arise a thousand questions con- 


1 Proc. A. A. A. S. 1883. 
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cerning man’s creation, antiquity, evolution, and growth, — questions as 
to his abode, his sociological and physical characteristics. What are the 
customs, beliefs, habits, traditions, legends, and languages of the different 
races? How affected by time, by isolation, gregariousness, by other asso- 
ciations, and by the progress of higher development. How far up in the 
scale of authenticity may we place oral traditions and folk-lore for the pur- 
poses of evidence? The inquiries of which these are merely samples fall 
within the domain of anthropology in its several branches. To anthro- 
pology belongs, therefore, the scientific study of folk-lore. The uncollected 
materials for this study exist all about us ; the field is rich and awaits the 
harvester. These materials are to be found inherent among all conditions 
of people, the savage as well as civilized, modern as well as the ancient, 
children and adults. The following Indian belief illustrates one phase, but 
the author disclaims originality of observation: The Chippewas were of 
the opinion that “ Mudjo Manitou,” or the Smoky or Black God, the Great 
Evil Spirit, had his habitation under the water of the entrance of Superior 
Bay, Lake Superior. This belief seems to have arisen from the fact that 
the outward current here meets the wind and waves from the lake, thus 
making an almost perpetual though not violent disturbance of the water. 
Before going to battle, or trying to pass out through this entrance to Lake 
Superior, it was the habit of the Chippewas, in order to propitiate this 
Great Black Spirit, to drop into the disturbed water kettles of choice meat, 
plugs of tobacco, pipes, and sacks of spiced wild rice. To these various 
articles they tied large stones, in order to sink them down to the bottom, 
where the Great Spirit was supposed to be forever hungering and thirsting 
and troubling the waters. They believed that while the old devil was busy 
with eating and smoking they could pass in or out with safety. In hard 
times, when meat and tobacco were not plentiful, rendering the giving of 
great presents to Mudjo Manitou difficult or impossible, the Chippewas 
were in the habit of making a portage at a narrow place across Minne- 
apolis Point in going to and from Lake Superior. The few remaining Chip- 
pewas here still believe the devil’s home to be at the mouth of Superior 
Harbor. This is a tradition among uncivilized Indians. The following 
may perhaps go to show how strongly European races who have migrated 
to our country retain their love of old customs, ceremonial institutions, 
and beliefs: In Western Minnesota, in Otter Tail County, exists a consid- 
erable settlement of Fins, principally engaged in farming. Some are 
merchants, and in the store of one of these I noticed a rectangular cop- 
per slab about 48 inches, and about ;y inches thick. This was a rough 
copper plate, with nothing to indicate its money value except that a circu- 
lar die had been stamped upon it in each of the four corners and in the 
centre. This die, of which I took a fac-simile, was 1} inches in diameter. 
In making this rough, hasty impression upon a sheet of writing paper in 
the store mentioned above, I was not conscious of any wrongdoing until, 
upon one of the Fins observing my action, the coin was unceremoniously 
snatched from me and I was given to understand it was a great sacrilege 
and offence. The various races that have come to live in our Western 
country have brought a wealth of folk-lore that is to be modified, changed, 
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and distributed under the new conditions of Western life. These customs 
and traditions are too strong in the inherited traits and education of the 
individual to be obliterated in one epoch. 

Besides these examples, there is the folk-lore of children and youth. 
I am told by a little newsboy of St. Paul that they regard it as very danger- 
ous to part with the “ copper ” pennies of the lighter-colored metal. “ Bad 
luck ” is soon to come to any newsboy who gives them in change, or parts 
with these coins. To the west and north of us exists an immense ground 
which has been but little studied, in most cases only glanced over, for 
valuable metals. The important work of studying and collecting its folk- 
lore, the beliefs, traditions, legends, superstitions, religious rites, customs, 
habits, and peculiarities of its people, has been much neglected. It is 
said * with truth that this work cannot be postponed. “The collection of 
American oral traditions should be regarded as a national duty. To gather 
materials for history, which are indispensable to anthropological record, 
and which, unless recorded, will in a few years have irretrievably perished, 
appears at least as important as the collection of historical records already 
lodged in libraries.” It has been also observed? that the value of folk-lore 
is much more than historical. Tradition survives long after a people sepa- 
rate into divisions and tribes, and possesses a high value in investigations 
into the past, forming as it does the connecting link in the evolution of a 
tribe, a race, or a nation. Legends and folk-lore adapt themselves to 
circumstances and seldom remain unaltered. This is particularly true in 
migrations of a tribe. Wherever found, however, they are conclusive 
indices of the tribal identity. 

With us, sociological conditions are undergoing great changes, and abori- 
ginal tribes and races disappearing at a rapid rate. Each succeeding year 
extinguishes much material which should be carefully collected, studied, 
and preserved. For the collection and publication of folk-lore and my- 
thology of this continent The American Folk-Lore Society was organized 
in 1888. It has been active, and has enlisted from its commencement a 
large share of the most prominent anthropologists of America. It is only 
needful to name a few. Perhaps Major Powell, Director U. S. Geological 
Survey, Professor Putnam of Cambridge, Mason of the National Museum, 
Brinton of Philadelphia, are among those most familiar to a Western audi- 
ence. But there are many others. For the better prosecution of the work, 
it is the plan of the Society to encourage the organization of branch socie- 
ties at different points. Such branches have been established at Montreal, 
New Orleans, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, etc. I urge this work upon 
the attention of our people here in St. Paul, and for one desire to see a 
local organization formed to begin it. 

Perhaps this could be done as a division of this Academy of Science. 
I am sure such an action would meet with the hearty codperation and 
official association of the main Society. The duplication of separate organi- 
zations is not to be recommended when the same results may be attained 
by or through the existing ones. The sub-organizations I have mentioned 


1 Prospectus A. F.-L. Soc. 
* D. D. Wells, Pop. Sci. Mo., May, 1892. 
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are mostly semi-social in their working ; the nature of the work allows this. 
Its memberships are largely composed of ladies. It would seem that 
nowhere is there a more unoccupied field than ours for work in this direc- 
tion, and that its importance will be recognized here without delay. Since 
writing the above, I am authorized on behalf of the Secretary of The Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore Society to state that, if our Academy appoint a committee 
or inaugurate a department of folk-lore for work and official communication 
with the main Society, they will find a committee of The American Folk- 
Lore Society charged with the duty of such correspondence, and that he 
does not doubt that any such arrangement effected here will be acceptable 
to that Society. 


No official action was taken, at this meeting, on the suggestion contained 
in the address ; but it is believed that an arrangement will be effected by 
which the Academy of Science will form a section which will codperate 
with The American Folk-Lore Society in its work both of collection and 
publication. 





EXHIBITION OF OBJECTS CONNECTED WITH FOLK- 
LORE. 


Loan EXHIBITION OF OBJECTS USED IN RELIGIOUS CEREMONTES, UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. — This Exhibition was formally opened in the 
Museum of the Department of Archeology and Palzontology of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania on the 16th of April. Addresses were made on 
the occasion by Dr. William Pepper, Provost of the University ; the Rev. 
Dr. John H. MacIntosh, LL. D. ; the Rev. Dr. Marcus Jastrow, and Mr. 
Charlemagne Tower, President of the Department of Archzology of the 
University. These addresses have since been republished in pamphlet 
form. The Exhibition continued open free to the public until the rst of 
July, and was visited by many thousand persons. A lively popular interest 
was aroused in the subject to which it was devoted, and numerous per- 
manent additions were made to the Museum during its continuance. 

In 1889 Mr. Francis C. Macauley, a member of the Philadelphia Chapter 
of the Folk-Lore Society, suggested the formation of a collection of objects 
illustrative of folk-lore and custom in connection with the Museum of the 
University, and made a number of contributions of objects for the purpose. 
A Folk-Lore Section was established, which grew rapidly through the efforts 
of members of the Philadelphia Chapter. Attention was also paid to the 
collection of objects used in religious ceremonies, and in the winter of 1891 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States kindly lent to the University its missionary museum, for the purpose 
of classification and public exhibition. This museum consists of objects 
sent to the Board by missionaries in various parts of the world,— China, 
India, Burmah, Africa, and the Northwest of America, and is largely com- 
posed of idols and objects used in worship by the religious sects of India 
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and China. It represents the accumulations of the Board for a period of 
sixty years. This missionary collection, with specimens already in the 
Museum and others lent by individual collectors, composed the Loan Exhi- 
bition. Dr. Edward H. Williams, who recently returned from Japan with 
a remarkable collection of objects of art, lent the distinctively religious 
objects in his possession. Mr. John T. Morris contributed the religious 
objects he had purchased in Japan, India, and Thibet, and Mrs. John Har- 
rison presented a series of amulets she had bought in various parts of the 
East for the Folk-Lore Museum. The Exhibition led to many objects in 
private hands being brought to light and made to serve a useful purpose. 

A catalogue was prepared by Mr. Culin, to which various specialists 
connected with the University contributed sketches of the great religious 
systems of the world. Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson wrote the prefatory 
remarks to the “Religion of Ancient Egypt;” Prof. Morris Jastrow 
contributed an account of Mohammedanism; Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, the 
introduction to “ The Religions of America and Polynesia ;” and the Rev. 
Dr. Robert H. Nassau, an account of the religion of the Bantu tribes of 
Central Africa, among whom he had passed many years. Resident Ori- 
entals were called upon for assistance in identifying the objects, among 
whom Swamee Bhaskara Nand Saraswatee of Jodhpur gave much help with 
the Indian Section. 

The specimens were arranged according to countries, beginning with An- 
cient Egypt. This section comprised a pantheon composed of the greater 
gods, represented in bronze, wood, and green-glazed pottery, ushaffis, 
tables of offerings, and various mortuary objects from the Egyptian Section 
of the Museum. These were of special interest as being the results of 
recent excavations by the Egypt Exploration Fund and Mr. Flinders Petrie, 
to whose work the University Archeological Association had contributed. 
India followed with the idols of recent Brahmanism, the emblems of the 
sects of Vishnoa and Civa being represented. Images of Buddha from Bur- 
mah and Jain idols succeeded, rosaries and implements used in daily wor- 
ship being included. The Chinese Section contained an interesting series 
of ancestral tablets, images of many of the gods of the Taoist sect, and of 
the Buddhistic church. Japanese Buddhism was illustrated in a series of 
images in gilded shrines, incense-burners, and carvings of a religious and 
mythological character. They displayed the high artistic spirit of the 
people when compared with the images of the Chinese and Indian deities. 
A curious instance of modern superstition came to light in connection with 
a small Japanese bronze idol sent to the Exhibition. A former owner had 
attributed some unusually bad luck to its possession, and when about leav- 
ing the city for the summer, not caring to give it to a friend, handed it one 
of his women servants and told her do what she liked with it, — pawn it, at 
any rate be sure to get rid of it. After the family went away, the woman 
took it to a pawnbroker, who immediately had her arrested, not believing 
her story as to the way she had come into the possession of such a valuable 
object. After much difficulty she was released, and in the fall the owner 
reclaimed it. He eventually succeeding in giving it to a friend who dis- 
claimed any fear of harm through its possession. Misfortune came to him, 
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however, and in alarm, hearing of the Exhibition, he immediately sent it 
there. 

Mohammedanism, with its abhorence of images, furnishes few material 
objects for such a display, but in the Exhibition afforded, in illuminated 
copies of the Koran, stands for the Koran, rosaries, talismans, and objects 
used by dervishes, material for an interesting cabinet. The monuments 
of Islam were represented in a series of fine photographs of the principal 
mosques, tombs, and sbrines that had recently been brought from the East. 

The religions of aboriginal America were represented by objects from 
Alaska to Peru, several silver idols from the latter country being of excep- 
tional interest. Polynesia contributed a number of images of wood and 
stone, comprising idols and ancestral effigies ; and Equatorial Africa, a num- 
ber of idols worshipped by the Fans of the Gaboon River, in part collected 
by Dr. Nassau. In the African collection were a number of fetishes, 
composed of the horns of several antelopes, which were filled with dark 
vegetable substances, and had chains and cords for suspension. In one 
instance an iron key was attached to the chain. 

The Exhibition also comprised “ charms and implements for divination.” 
These were distributed throughout the collection, under the countries to 
which they belonged. Thus the part devoted to the religious ceremonies 
of the Chinese in the United States included a shrine, on the altar before 
which were the divining blocks, and divining lots, with the book entitled 
“The Divining Lots of the God Kwan.” 

It is the intention of the managers of the University Museum to prepare 
a series of similar exhibitions illustrating special subjects. The first of 
these exhibits, to be opened next year, will consist of objects used in games. 


EXHIBITION OF FoLK-LorE OBJECTS TO BE MADE AT THE COLUMBIAN 
Exposition. — The members of The American Folk-Lore Society will be 
interested to know that an exhibition of folk-lore objects will be made at 
the Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893. It will form part of a 
section of the Department of Ethnology and Archeology of the Exposition, 
of which Prof. F. W. Putnam is the chief, and will be directly in charge of 
Mr. Stewart Culin, a member of the Council of the Society, who is now 
engaged in bringing the materials together. The section will include primi- 
tive religions and folk-lore. It is difficult to draw an exact line between 
these divisions, nor will it be attempted here. The religious objects will 
be arranged geographically, and the material illustrations of folk customs 
and tales will be associated with them. Mr. Culin has already pointed out 
in this journal the varied range of such a collection. The religions of 
China and Japan, as furnishing most ample material, will receive most 
attention ; and it is hoped that many of the specimens from the Loan 
Exhibition of objects used in worship, at the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania, will be obtained for the collection. Games will receive a 
very prominent place among the folk objects. Thus, the game of chess 
will be exhibited in its various forms around the world ; the evolution of 
the playing card will be shown, with the playing cards of various countries ; 
backgammon will be displayed in all its varying types, while the games of 
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children will also receive attention. Toys and dolls will here be displayed 
with games. Amulets and charms will form another part ; implements for 
divination and fortune-telling, another. Objects for exhibition in this sec- 
tion are earnestly requested from members of the Society and others in- 
terested, and communications on the subject may be sent to Mr. Stewart 
Culin, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It is planned to make 
this exhibit a place of resort and intercommunication between the folk- 
lorists who may be in Chicago at the Exposition. A registry of members 
of the Society and others interested will be kept, and the Central Society 
will make an exhibit, and display among other things the current numbers 
of folk-lore journals throughout the world. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BOOKS. 


Jisanu, JrHENG’ELE, Ir1KA NI JINONGONONGO, Josonoke mu Kimbindu 
Ni Putu, Kua Mon’Angola. Jaki Ria Matta. (Portuguese title: 
PHILOSOPHIA POPULAR EM PROVERBIOS ANGLOLENSES. Por J. D. Cor- 
perro Da Matra.) Lisboa. Typographia Moderna, 11, Apostolos. 
1891. r2mo, pp. 187. 

The progress of the collection of popular tradition is rapidly extending 
to the peoples hitherto primitive in culture, and these races themselves are 
taking part in the harvest. In the present case, a negro of full blood, in 
the spirit of patriotism as well as of science, undertakes a collection of 
Angolese proverbs and riddles, dedicating his work to his countrymen, as 
an incitement to the study of the Kimbundu and of Angolese traditions. 
In his preface he adds: “ For this cause, my compatriots, at whatever 
expense, at whatever sacrifice, dedicate some hours to lay the foundation 
of your native literature.” Angola, it seems, already contains a group of 
literati, and offers some hope of a distinctive African literature. The 
author, Cordeiro da Matta,—to use his Portuguese name, — pays a well- 
merited compliment to the devotion and unselfish labors of Héli Chatelain, 
whose interest in African folk-lore, shown in his Kimbundu Grammar, has 
apparently been the animating cause of this activity. 

No field could be more attractive than the unworked mine of African 
proverbial expression. If a good collection of proverbs could be formed 
from tribes the least affected by European influences, it would throw light 
on many questions of ethnologic psychology. In the case of Angola, to 
judge by the present collection, the leaven of Western civilization has had 
some effect on habitual language. At least a good many of the phrases 
seem to have been borrowed, though how and when may be a matter of 
doubt. Others, however, are perfectly characteristic. To cite a few: Do 
not blame me; when the baobabs bloomed, it was not you who watered 
them. (Be not envious, I have earned my fortune.) — He who holds his 
tongue never loses his way. — The ape cannot mend himself of his tail. ~ 
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The master’s death is the slave’s ruin. — The rivulet you despise is that 
you will die by. — In a strange country one runs the risk of seating one’s 
self on the grave of his father-in-law. (As Robert Louis Stevenson 
might say, where we are not gentiles we are not gentlemen.) — The ele- 
phant does not find his trunk heavy, nor the mother her baby. — Our 
friends’ friends are our friends. — Eat the honey without minding how the 
bee made it. (‘ The pedigree of honey does not concern the bee:” Emily 
Dickinson.) — Bone does not let go flesh, nor father son.— What a mother 
sees coils itself up, but does not come out (¢. ¢. the faults of her child). — 
One head does not wear two hats (against plurality of emoluments). — 
In childhood, a linen rag buys friendship (concerning the freemasonry 
of youth).— When you eat the elephant, give the swallow some. — The man 
who feeds you is your relative. —- We may blame our own things, but not 
other people’s things. — When you buy a wild hen, buy also a tame one ; 
when the first takes flight, you can live with the second. — The ant is 
happy when he is at the top of the house (of a man who is made eminent 
by the death of his superior rival). — When a pig dies, they get his fat (of 
the death of a rich man). — There are the usual number of squibs against 
women, in which respect the Angolese is the equal of the European. — 
Nzambi is the equivalent of “God.” — What Nzambi does, is not done 
twice. — He who prays to Nzambi never despairs.— This use seems to 
have the mark of recency. — An agnostic saying: Death is death, dust 
is dust ; they say he lives, but they don’t know. The proverbs are given 
in literal Portuguese rendering, together with European equivalents. 


Cu. Tuuriet. Trapit1ons PopuLarres pu Dovuss. Paris. Librairie 
Historique des Provinces. E. Lechevalier. 39, Quai des Grands- 
Augustins, 1891. XXxv., 555- 


This book is a collection of local traditions and legends, made in part 
from written sources, in part from the lips of the people, whose accounts 
are reproduced in more or less literary form. The great abundance of 
such localized stories is remarkable: each district, each hamlet, appears to 
have its stock ; and these, as the author remarks, are the successive and 
gradual work of many generations. Examples of these narratives are as 
follows: The echo of the village of Crimont is believed to be the cry of a 
soul in torment. The water of the Fountain of Gal had the property of 
healing both physical and moral pains, and was sought far and wide for 
the sake of funeral lavations. A cavern of Amancey, which gives vent to 
mysterious sounds, was supposed a gathering place of imps, and a legend 
attached to it like that of Wayland Smith in Walter Scott’s “ Kenilworth :” 
the traveller who at night made an offering of cake, in the morning found 
his horse shod ; but an ungrateful person having offered cow-dung, the 
service ceased. A tale of Clerval (p. 286) relates that, as two women were 
disputing, one uttered the wish, “ May the serpent suck you!” A snake 
instantly attached itself to the breast of the person cursed, and did not 
quit its hold until the frontier of the district had been passed. This tale 
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is mentioned as giving in a crude form the germ of a romantic episode of 
the first continuator of Christian of Troyes (twelfth century) ; this poem, 
the legend of the hero Caradoc Briés-Bras, belonging to the Arthurian 
cycle, is often assumed to be of Celtic derivation, a conclusion not war- 
ranted. Another snake legend exhibits the diffusion of popular tradition. 
It is the story of the mother who hears her little child say: “Eat! It is 
your turn. If you eat too fast, I will beat you,” and, looking out of the 
window, sees the little one sharing its bread and milk with a venomous 
snake, whose gluttony it rebukes by tapping the beast’s head with a spoon. 
The mother kills the snake, and the child dies of grief. There is a similar 
German tale in Grimm, No. 105 (Marchen von der Unke). In the latter 
the snake takes the milk, but not the crumbs; the child taps it with the 
spoon, saying: “ Eat the crumbs, too!” When the snake is killed, the 
child pines away. 

A curious American parallel can be vited. In the “ Memoir of the Life 
of Eliza S. M. Quincy” (privately printed, Boston, 1861), we read (p. 9) 
concerning the mother of the narrator, daughter of an educated German 
immigrant, settled on the Hudson River: “ In this wild country an incident 
happened to my mother which she has often related. When a child of six 
years of age, she was accustomed to eat her bowl of bread and milk, after 
dinner, seated on the sill of the house-door, and was heard to speak of 
“die schéne Schlange ” (the beautiful snake), who came and ate her rice. 
Her mother watched to see what these words meant, and, to her surprise 
and consternation, saw a large rattlesnake, with its head in the bowl, 
eating with the child, who, when her visitor took more than its share, tapped 
it on the head with her spoon. It went away quietly when the meal was 
finished. But the intimacy was too dangerous to be allowed, and Mr. 
Kemper killed the snake. The rattle, a very large one, with eleven or 
twelve rings, was preserved for some years, but was lost when the family 
removed from the Livingston Patent.” 

The reciter of this story, a person of unimpeachable integrity, was con- 
vinced that it had happened to herself ; and before the volume was printed, 
the writer had heard the tale, already become traditional. It will be seen 
that the version, though derived from Germany, is identical with the French 
variant. W. W.N. 

NOTES ON BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(For full titles, see below.) 


Among the publications of the present year, foremost in importance are 
the “ Contributions to North American Ethnology,” published by the United 
States Geographical and Geological Survey. The plan of giving Indian 
texts with transliterated versions will be received with satisfaction by all 
ethnologists. The great work of Albert Samuel Gatschet on the Klamath 
Indians is an imperishable monument of industry and ability, which will 
still further increase the honorable fame of the author. The primary im- 
portance of the volumes is linguistic ; but the mythological material embod- 
ied is of the utmost value, and the remarks of the writer, in his Inttoduc- 
tion, of admirable clearness and sagacity. Circumstances compel the delay 
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of an extended notice until the next number ; ali that can here be done is 
to point out the credit conferred by such an achievement on the govern- 
ment which provides for its publication, and on the Director of the depart- 
ment which has carried out so liberal a design. 

The sixth volume of the same series, on the Cegiha language (that of 
the Omahas and Ponkas), by James Owen Dorsey, is a worthy companion 
of that already noticed. The book contains a mass of mythic matter, of 
the first importance. The value and interest of this lore is in a measure 
known to readers of this Journal, through contributions made by the well- 
known author. A proper review of this work must also be reserved. 

“The Sacred Formulas of the Cherokees,” by James Mooney, contained 
in the “ Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology,” is a most 
precious contribution to the history of religions and the theory of magic, 
as well as a model of folk-lore collection. The results of Mr. Mooney in 
general, so far as regards the Cherokee theory of the cure of disease, first 
appeared in this Journal (vol. iii. p. 44), under the title of “ The Cherokee 
Theory and Practice of Medicine.” What is especially new in the detailed 
publication is the language of the sacred formulas themselves, and we do 
not think that we are exaggerating if we affirm that they are as interesting 
and important as any sacred formulas of the sort in existence. The philo- 
sophic basis of the exorcism is so simple and original as to make it clear 
that we are dealing with pre-Columbian belief and practice. That the 
archetypes of animals live in heaven in a quadriform existence correspond- 
ing to the four cardinal points ; the connected symbolism of color; the 
doctrine that a disease is an animal which may be exiled by a stronger ani- 
mal, its natural enemy, — are characteristic conceptions which owe nothing 
to introduced superstition. Remarkable is the profound and serious piety 
which belongs to these formulas, and which also is obviously ancient. With- 
out any disrespect to the works of theoretical writers on primitive religion, 
like Mr. Max Miiller and Mr. Andrew Lang, we are of opinion that the 
researches now making in the field of American religion are of more im- 
portance than all the speculative treatises ever written. The contending 
schools, whether calling themselves symbolical or anthropological, must 
reconstitute their theory by the light of these investigations. Remarkable, 
too, in Mr. Mooney’s formulas, is the conception of sexual love. The lover 
who wishes that his mistress may be “covered with loneliness,” and who 
prays to “The Ancient One” (the fire) never to loosen hold on the 
woman’s body, is using rites and forms which appear to be of remote anti- 
quity. The prayer of the hunter who, rubbing his hand over the fire, 
promises to feed the “Ancient White” with the clotted blood, and his 
appeal to the water, whose spittle is the foam, and whose stomach is to be 
covered, as an offering, with the bloody leaves with the blood of a success- 
ful hunt, are contributions of the first value to the theory of religious 
symbolic expression. So soon as the investigations now making shall be 
printed, it will appear that the American Indians, at the time when the 
white man first set foot on the continent, possessed a mythology as com- 
plicated, a system of religious rites as detailed, as those of Egypt or 
Hellas ; while this worship and symbolism depend upon a much more 
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simple system of ideas, a system essentially more primitive and ancient 
than anything the early civilizations of the Old World have allowed to 
remain for our curiosity. 

“ Sea Phantoms ; or, Legends and Superstitions of the Sea and of Sailors, 
in all Lands and at all Times,” by Lieut. Fletcher S. Bassett (Chicago : 
Morrill, Higgins & Co.), is a second edition, unaltered except in the addi- 
tion of the first two words of the title, the first edition having appeared in 
1885. The object of the work is to make an extensive compilation of 
maritime myths, customs, and superstitions, without attempting extended 
critical discussion. The sources are indicated in foot-notes; these are 
previous compilations, collections of folk-lore, essays on mythology, to- 
gether with books of travel and some original contributions. The titles of 
chapters indicate the scope of the collection ; these are : The Sea Dangers, 
The Gods, Saints and Demons of the Sea, Wind-Makers and Storm-Raisers, 
Water Spirits and Mermaids, The Sea Monsters and Sea Serpents, Legends 
of the Finny Tribes, Stories of other Animals, Spectres of the Sea, The 
Death Voyage to the Earthly Paradise or Hell, The Flying Dutchman, 
Sacrifices, Offerings and Oblations, Ceremonies and Festivals, Luck, 
Omens, Images and Charms, Miscellaneous. The author remarks that 
sailors are not more superstitious than other people of the same education, 
and that many of their superstitions are adapted from those of landsmen. 

Under the title of “The Folk-Lore Manual,” the Chicago Folk-Lore 
Society prints a pamphlet, compiled by the Secretary, Lieut. Fletcher S. 
Bassett, and intended to serve as a guide to collectors. This treatise has 
been prepared from “The Hand-Book of Folk-Lore” published by the 
English Society (see a notice and outline in vol. iv. p. 184) and the “ In- 
structions et Questionnaires ” of M. Sébillot. The degree of condensation 
used leaves space only for an enumeration of topics or headings consid- 
ered to cover the field of folk-lore. 

In his outline of “ Anthropology as a Science and as a Branch of Uni- 
versity Education in the United States,” Prof. D. G. Brinton makes the 
following divisions of the vast theme: 1. Somatology, or the study of the 
physical nature of man (a term borrowed by him from medical science) ; 
2. Ethnology ; 3. Ethnography ; 4. Archeology. The distinction between 
the second and third departments he makes to be one of method: Eth- 
nology he considers historic and philosophic, Ethnography geographic and 
descriptive. Under the latter he defines: 1. Definitions and Methods ; 
2. Sociology ; 3. Technology (including Aésthetics) ; 4. Religion (includ- 
ing Mythology) ; 5. Linguistics (including primitive Literature) ; 6. Folk- 
lore. With respect to the last, his schedule is: “ Definition, nature, and 
value of folk-lore; Methods of its study; Relations to history and char- 
acter of a people; Traditional customs; Traditional narratives; Folk- 
sayings ; Superstitious beliefs and practices.” 
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THE SACRED FORMULAS OF THE CHEROKEES. By JAMES Mooney. Extract 
from the Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. Washington : 
Government Printing Office. 1891. 4to, pp. 306-395. Four Illustrations. 

SEA PHANTOMS; OR, LEGENDS AND SUPERSTITIONS OF THE SEA AND OF 
SAILORS, IN ALL LANDS AND AT ALL Times. By FLetcner S. BAsseTrT, 
Lieutenant U. S. Navy. Revised Edition. Chicago: Morrill, Higgins & Co. 
1892. 8vo, pp. 505. 

AFRO-AMERICAN FOLK-Lore. Told around Cabin Fires of the Sea Islands of 
South Carolina. By A. M. H. CHRISTENSEN. Boston: J. G. Cupples Co. 1892. 
Pp. xiv., 116. (To be noticed.) 

CoNGRES INTERNATIONAL DES TRADITIONS PoPULAIREsS. Premiére session. 
Paris. 1889. Compte rendu des séances. Paris. Bibliothéque des Annales 
Economiques, 4, Rue Antoine-Dubois. 1891. Pp. 168. (To be noticed.) 

LE SUR-NATUREL DANS LES CONTES POPULAIRES. CHARLES PLorx. Paris: 
E. Leroux, 28, Rue Bonaparte. 1891. Pp. iv., 211. 

THE MvusEUM OF THE Future. By G. Brown Goope, Assistant Secretary 
Smithsonian Institution. U.S. National Museum Report, 1888-1889, pp. 427-445. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1891. 

Te Piro Te HeENvA, oR EASTER ISLAND. By Wa. J. THomson, Paymaster 
U.S. Navy. Same report, pp. 447-552, plates xii—Ix. (Containing paragraphs 
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ABORIGINAL SKIN DresstnG. A Study based on Material in the U.S. Na- 
tional Museum. By Oris T. Mason, Curator of the Department of Ethnology. 
Same report, pp. 553-589, plates Ixi.—xciii. 

On A Bronze BUDDHA IN THE U. S. NATIONAL Museum. By CHARLES 
DeKay. Same report, pp. 729-735- 

CuicaGo Foik-Lore Soctety’s PUBLICATIONS. No.1. THE FOLK-LORE 
MANUAL. By Lieutenant FLETCHER S. Bassett, U. S. N., Secretary of the 
Society. Chicago, Ill. 1892. 12mo, pp. 87. 

OFFICERS, CHARTER MEMBERS, AND By-LAws OF THE CHICAGO SOCIETY, 
1891-2. Pp. II. 

ANTHROPOLOGY AS A SCIENCE AND AS A BRANCH OF UNIVERSITY Epuca- 
TION IN THE UNITED States. By Dante. G. Brinton, M. D., LL. D., etc. 
Philadelphia. 1892. 8vo, pp. 15. 
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Tag St. Johannis des Taufers. E. VECKENsTEDT. (Continued in Nos. 3, 4.)— 
Mythische Volksdicthungen. T. VERNALEKEN. (Continued in Nos. 3, 4.) — 
Sagen und Schwinke aus der Provinz Pommern. ARcHuT.— Volkslieder aus 
der Proving Brandenburg. E. Priere.— Aus der Provinz Sachsen: Der Festka- 
lender von Spickendorf und Umgegend nach Sitte, Brauch und Schwank. L. 
NotrTroru. — Nos. 3,4. Ein Sturmrennen am Horizonte ; Zwei Indianermythen. 
A. S. Gatscnet. — Sagen aus der Rheinprovinz. BoLiiG.— Wie die Kloster- 
kirche zu Paulinzelia in Thiiringen Ruine Wurde. MEUSELBACH. — Sinnspriiche 
und Sprichworte der magribinischen Moslemin. R. F1ITzNER. — Biicherbespre- 
chungen. — Volkstiimliches aus der Erftniederung. 

24. Archivio per lo Studio delle Tradizioni popolari. (Palermo.) Vol. X. 
Nos. 3, 4, 1891, July-December, 1891. Fiabe popolari talmate. R. Forster. 
Nuovo Contributo alla Bibliografia paremiologica Italiana. G. FUMAGOLLI. — La 
figghia di lu Re di lu mari. C. Smaant. — Folk-Lore dell’ Agricoltura. G. FER- 
RARO. — Alcuni canti locali raccolti in Napoli. G.- AMALFI.—Canti popolari 
piceni. M.ANGELINI.— Indonivelli toscani. G. Prrrk.— S. Franciscu e Paula: 
Storia popolare calabrese. M.de Simone. — Proverbi bolognese. G. UNGARELLI. 
— Indovinellisenese. G. B. Corst.— Tradizioni popolari Nylandesi. I. La 
Lunazione. II. Meteorologia. III. Varie. M. pt Martino. — Alcuni giuochi 
in use in Bologna dal XIII. al XVI. secolo. G. UNGARELLI. — Usi, Leggende, 
e Pregiudizi popolari trapanesi. C. Srm1ani. — Di al cuni usi e tradizioni picene. 
M. ANGELINI. — Giuochi fanciulleschi in Siena. G. B. Corsi. — Le dodici parole 
della verita. PRATO.—Canti e ninne-nanne arpinati. A. SAVIOTTI. — Tradicoes 
portuguezas. A. T. Prres.—Conceito popolar de Cupido. Note folkloriche 
prese in Canicatti (Sicilia.) M.D1 MARTINO. — Novellina popolare della Ciocia- 
ria. G. TARGIONI-TozzeTTI.— Collecziun da proverbis rhaeto-rumansch. T. 
Guipotti. — Miscellanea. — Rivista Bibliografica. 

25. The Indian Antiquary. (Bombay.) Part 256, January, 1892. Folk-Lore 
in Salsette. XI. G.F.D’PennA. (Continued in part 258.) — Notes and Que- 
ries. Offerings to Godlings in Bengal.— Part 258, March. A Folk-Lore Tale 
about the Komatis. 

















